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FIRST-CLASS FARM AND CITY 


MORTGAGES £ 7°! 4%» 8°" 


perannum. Apply or address | or RICHARD CADBURY, 
REEVES, P&co. EASTERN AGENT, 
Denver, Colorado. 308 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 


| LADY, FRIEND, WILL DO INDELIBLE 


Ink Marking for ladies, either at their homes or hers. 
Samples shown, etc. Address “C.,’’ this office. 





YOR RENT.—A NEW BUILDING FOR SUM- 
mer, winter, and transient boarders, in the village of Rock 
Hall, Kent Co, Md., directly on the bay. Healthy and free of 
catarrh, hay fever, and pulmonary complaints. To a suitable 
tenant and one trained to abhor whiskey, inducements will be 
offered. Kent has not a = = it. Send for circular with 
stamp or write to . SHARP, Baltimore, Md. 
For information apply at et salen 921 Arch St, 





ANTED. —A TENANT FOR A FARM: 
house who will work by the day. Address 
JOHN C. OGDEN, Oates BYATION), Raves PG. » Fe. 


FRIENDS’ ‘LIBRARY LECTURES. 


The Lecture Committee of the Library Association of Friends 
announce the following lecturers to ap — the Second Course 
to be delivered for the benefit of the Libr: 

THIRD MONTH 8TH. 


Prof. ROBT. ELLIS THOMPSON, University of Pa. 


* IRELAND.” 
THIRD MONTH 28TH. 


Prof. JAMES MACALISTER, Supt. Public Schools 
of Philadelphia. 
“THE ART OF ETCHING.” 


TICKETS (Remaining Lectures), -. « 
SINGLE TICKETS, - - - 


- & Cents. 
- 85 Cents. 


These Lectures will be delivered in the Lecture room of 
Friends’ Central School, Race St. above 15th, Philadelphia. 


COURSE OF SEVEN LECTURES 


——TO BE DELIVERED IN THE—— 


HALL OF THE ACADEMY OF THE FINE ARTS, 


BROAD AND CHERRY STREETS, PHILA. 


THIRD-DAY, 3D MONTH 6TH. 
GEORGE VAUX, Jr., Philadelphia. 
“Camera Sketches in the Far West.” 
THIRD-DAY, 80 MontH 20TH. 


HENRY C. McCOOK, Philadelphia. 
“Baby Life of Spiderlings.” With Illustrations. 
THIRD-DAY, 4TH MONTH 8D. 


Prof. J. RENDELL HARRIS, Haverford College. 
Subject to be announced. 


LECTURES BEGIN AT 8 P. M. 


Tickets can be obtained from any of the officers, or at the 
rooms of the Institute, 1316 Filbert street; the Friends’ Book- 
store, 304 Arch street; Friends’ Free Library, Germantown ; 
Friends’ Book Association, a Cor. Isth and Race streets: or 

| at the Hall on the evening’ of the Lecture. 
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WM. HL JONES, ‘| FOR DRY GOODS 


zers. Removed 


Si erat ates Bat whether & Gita 


Every —— mpprement of 
. farm use, harness, seeds and fe 
izers. It is a curiosity, and of | MARKET 


4 pate © eS | EIGHTH l STREETS. 


* cannot get here, write for wants 
7 lam in eammnnniantion with all FILBERT 


rot the Agrieaera implement buil- 
oeBusy.s One of the largest buildings in the city, and 


ALWAYS A - SPECIAL BARGAIN ROOM. the largest Establishment in America devoted exc'u- 
rel 
CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, ae 


UNDERTAKER. DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 

— Now pirrenera ey PHLADELINLA ______| mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear, Gloves, 
_ House-Furnishing Goods, Carpets, Ready-Made 

wos WM. HEACOCK, ahi Dresses and Wraps, and everything that may be 


wil eeded either for dress or house-furnishing purposes. 
UNDERTAKER, [| hivicice ; 


It is believed that unusual inducements are offered, 
No. 1508 Brown Street, as the stock is among the largest to be found in the 
American market, and the prices are guaranteed to 
PICLADEL PTA. be uniformly as low as elsewhere on similar quali- 
ties of goods. 


Amos HititBorn & Co, “QUEEN 00.9 24 ot 


Furniture, Bedding, Curtains. | Ragas 





} EYE-GLASSES 
eh ee lett il es 


Par.or, Dintne Room, LIBRARY 
AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, CUR- p epipttaipsttin:s. 


hs PHOTOGRAPHIC & 
TAINS AND FURNITURE COVERINGS : ~ EF SCIENTIFIC 
= FTA «6 ldeaaa nea a 
MATTRESSES, BEDS, FEATHERS, ae R CATALOGUE ade 
SPRINGS, SPRING COTS, ETC., ETC. Sc eeanaeiarene 
Jacos J. SrYER. T. WALTER STYER. 


STYER BROTHERS, 
NURSERYMEN, 


| GROWERS OF FRUIT TREES, VINES AND PLANTS 
ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, ROSES, ETC. 3 
CONCORDVILLE , DELA WARE CO0., PA. 


WILSON JUNIOR PEDIGREE BLACKBERRY, 


| The largest, best, and most productive Early Blackberry, ay in- 
ches around from seed of selected Wilson’s Early. 





No. 1027 Market Street, Philadelphia. 





NREE ’ Send your address on a postal card for a copy of | Kieffer Hybrid Pear Trees, 
4 


LANDRETHS’ _ 100,000 Peach Trees, 


Handsomely Illustrated Catalogue and 
Price List of | . 
‘ RY Blackberries, etc., etc. 
- GARDEN::SEEDS:- nauhaniliaahelt ' 
For 1888 mailed free to all applicants. Address D, Lan- CATALOGUE WITH COLORED PLATES FREE. 


om act 6|)6WM. PARRY, PARRY P.O.,N. J. 


Strawberries, Grapes, 
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PosRDING.— —Two desirable second story rooms, 
first-class table. Friends. No. 1718 Green —— 
Foe "RENT—Stone fees with Lawn feted 

good shade trees; situated near village of Darby, con- 
venient to Friends’ School and Meeting House. Apply at 926 
Market St. 


Lae AND SCH UYLKILL COAL. 


BEST QUALITY. CAREFULLY PREPARED. 





[AD IES’ p FINE SH OES, HAND-SEWED. “OR 
ders taken and executed with promptness. 
8. DUTCHER, 
915 Spring Garden S8t., Phila. 


ON TGOMER Y CO UN TY MILK.—CONSHO- 
hocken Dairies. Special Attention given to serving families. 
Office, 608 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Fa. 
3 Onnra L. sOam. 


M Y SELECTION OF PA | TTERNS 
* ad * 
FOR THIS SEASON COMPRISES ALL THE LATEST STYLES 
AND COLORINGS IN MOQUETTE, BRUSSELS, TAPESTRY, 
INGRAIN, AND DAMASK CARPETS. OIL CLOTHS, LIG- 
NUM AND LINOLEUM WINDOW SHADES, Mats, RvGs, 
ETC., AT THE LOWEST MARKET PRICES. 


BIGELOW BRUSSELS. BENJAMIN GREEN, 


LOWELL BRUSSELS. 
LOWELL INGRAINS. 33 N. SECOND STREET, PHILA. 


CHOOL PRINTING, circulars, catalogues, pro- 
grammes, note-heads, bill-heads, reports, numbered books, 
etc. Call and see samples of these that we havedone and are do- 
ing for numerous Friends’ schools and colleges. Orders by mail 
will be promptly filled. 
FRIENDS’ PRINTING HOUSE, 
S. W. Cor. SIXTH AND ARCH STs. 
Entrance on ath St. Take Elevator. 


8 WARTHMORE. For Rent Furnished, a 5 plescont 
12-room, Queen Anne Cottage adjoining college, with one 

acre of ground, young fruit, excellent water, with all modern 

improvements. Will rent cheap to desirable tenant. Address 

Or Magill & Williams, DAVID SCANNELL, 

30 North 7th St. 814 Arch Street. 


EWLIN & OLIVER, OLD /Gou Bovowr. 
GOLD CHAIN MANUFACTURERS. 


OLD GOLD CHAINS MADE LIKE NEw. 
ALL KINDS oF JEWELRY REPAIRED. 


107 S. EIGHTH ST., PHIL ADREIP SEA, PA. 


HENRY C. ELLIS, 
HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING, 


112 N. TentTH STREET, PHILADA. 
Residense, 404 N. 32d a. 


RICHARDS & SHO! URDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 


JopBinGc ATTENDED To. 


1125 Sheaff St., first street ab. Race, 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
THomPson SHOURDS, 
2212 Wallace Street. 


R,. RICHARDS, 
1541 N. 12th St. 





SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


OPENS NINTH MONTH THIRTEENTH. 


Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Friends, but all others admitted. 
Full college course for both sexes ; Classical, Scientific, and 
Literary. 
Also a Manual Training and a Preparatory School. F 
Healthful location, large grounds, new and extensive build 
ings and apparatus. 
For Catalogue and full particulars, address 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, A. M., President, 
Swarthmore, Penna. 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL. 


NEWTOWN SQUARE, Pa. 
Terms, $150 to $175 per year. 


Apply to Hanna R. CaLky, Principal, address, (during vaca; 
tion), Media, Pa. 


Or to 
THomas P. BARTRAM, Newtown Square, Pa., 
CLEMENT M. BIDDLE, 815 Arch Street, Phila. 


FRIENDS’ ACADEM Y, 

A boarding and day-school for both sexes. Thorough 
courses preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a 
good English education. The next school year will begin 
Ninth month 13th, 1887. Terms for boarding scholars $150 per 
school year. The school is under the care of Friends, and is 
pleasantly located on Long Island, about thirty miles from New 
York. For catalogue and particulars address, 

Freperick E. Wi..its, Sec., 
Glen Cove, Long Island, 


(QHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE,— 

A Boarding School for both sexes under the care of Pur- 
chase Quarterly Meeting. The present building is new and much 
enlarged, and has perfect sanitary arrangements. Excellent 
corps of instructors. Prepares for Business or College. Health- 
fully and pleasantly located near the Harlem R. R., one how 
from New York city. For catalogue and particulars, address, 

SAMUEL C. CoLLins, A. M., Prin., 
Chappaqua Institute, N ~ Ye 


A BING TON FRIENDS? BOARDING and DA Y 
School near Jenkintown, Pa., Bound Brook R. R. Ten 
miles from Philadelphia. 

Second term begins First month 30th, 1888. Courses will be 
arranged to furnish a thorough English education and to prepare 
pupils for college. 

Board and tuition $145 to $165 per school year. Tuition alone 
$25 to $45. For further information address, 

ARTHUR H. TomMLiINson, Principal, 
Or Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BosLeR, Sec., 
eemeberiown, Pa. 


ONSTANTLY ON ‘HAND PRICES 


—AN ASSORTMENT OF— REASONABLE. 


CLOTHS AND CASSIMERES 
PLAIN AND FASHIONABLE GARMENTS. 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 
TAILOR, 


WEST PHILADELPHIA BARGAIN FOR SALE. 


HREE-STORY double house, thirteen rooms, 
modern conveniences, porches, plenty fruit and 
shade trees. Lot, 50x 159 feet. For full par- 
iculars apply to J. F. GREEN, 112 South qoth St. 


109 N. 10Ta STREET, Philada. 
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Association of Friends to Promote the 
Education of the Colored People 
of the South. 


OFFICERS. 
Howakrp M. Jenxrns, Chairman, 921 Arch Street, Phila. 
Saran J. AsH, Secretary, 1717 Vine Street, Phila. 
Lyp1a A. SCHOFIELD, Correspondent, 1717 Vine St., Phila. 
Henry M. LAIna, Treasurer, 30 N. Third St., Phila. 


ExEcuTIvE ComMMITTEE—Edward H. Magill, Swarth- 
more, Pa.; Sarah H. Peirce, Philadelphia; George L. 
Maris, West Chester, Pa.; Mary Ann Fulton, Wilmington, 
Del.; Amos Hillborn, Philadelphia; Alfred Paschall, 
Doylestown, Pa. 


WORK OF THE ASSOCIATION. 


The work of the Association is chiefly to raise funds. 
These are sent to the support of two schools for colored 
youth in South Carolina,—the Schofield Normal and In- 
dustrial School, at Aikin, and the Mt. Pleasant School, 
near Charleston, in charge of Abby D. Munro. 


HISTORY OF THE SCHOOLS, 


Both these schools have been in existence since the 
early years of the work of colored education in the South, 
soon after the close of the war. The Aiken School was be- 
gun in 1868, with the support of the Germantown, (Phila- 
delpbia) Branch of the Freedmen’s Union Commission (of 
which Sarah F. Corlies was Secretary, and Elizabeth Dor- 
sey, Treasurer.) In later years it was sustained almost en- 
tirely by the exertions of Martha Schofield. In 1886, how- 
ever, finding the burden of its support too great, she made 
au appeal to the Yearly Meetings of Friends, in Philadel- 
phia and New York, for aid, and as part of the response to 
this appeal, this Association was organized at Philadel- 
phia, in Sixth month, 1886. 

The Aiken School has a valuable property (largely ac- 
cumulated by Martha Schofield), which has been placed in 
the hands of a Board of Trustees. A beginning has been 
made in the formation of an endowment fund. 

The school at Mt. Pleasant was established in the First 
month, 1866, in charge of Cornelia Hancock, under the su- 
pervision and with the support of the “ Friends’ Associa- 
tion of Philadelphia, for the Aid and Elevation of the 
Freedmen,” and was maintained for a number of years by 
that excellent organization. In late years, however, its 
funds have been raised, from year to year, almost entirely 
by Henry M. Laing, Treasurer of the Association, who like 
M. Schofield, found this tax upon him too great. 


CHARACTER OF THE SCHOOLS. 

The Aiken School had last year 270 pupils, divided into 
nine classes, with eight instructors. This year, the attend- 
ance is larger, and an additional teacher is employed. 
There are, this year, about 300, of whom 40 are boarding 
students. Members of the highest class are prepared to 
become teachers. All are taught industries,—the girls be- 
ing taught to cut, make, and mend garments, etc. ; 
boys instructed in printing, carpentry, and many details 
of labor about the schoo] property. 

The Mt. Pleasant School had last year about 100 pupils, 
with three teachers. They average somewhat younger 
than those at Aiken. The instruction of this school has 
been carried on for two years in a church, granted free of 
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charge for the purpose, the school building having been 
demolished by a storm in the summer of 1885. (A special 
fund for rebuilding has been partly raised.) 


THE NEED FOR CONTINUED AID. 

Those engaged in the work of instructing the colored 
people appeal to us to continue a measure of aid. While 
some progress has been made in establishing public schools 
in the South, they are yet very insufficient. The school 
term in South Carolina averages not over three months in 
the year, and the schools themselves are too few, and sel- 
dom well provided in any particular. To withdraw from 
the field yet, seems like abandoning the colored people, in 
the very midst of the work for their elevation. Moreover, 
it is evident that for years to come there will be great need 
of schools which will do more than provide mere book in- 
struction ,—will, in addition to this, give practical training 
in habits of honest and orderly industry. Such work as 
this is done by these schools, and they are fully entitled to 
the confidence and help of all who are interested in the 
welfare of the hitherto unfortunate colored people. Money 
sent them is used with the utmost economy, and is made to 
yield the best possible maximum of results. The funds 
supplied by the Association go only to the compensation of 
teachers, and so far have not been sufficient for that pur- 
pose. The students either support themselves, or are other- 
wise aided. 

*,* THE ASSOCIATION EARNESTLY APPEALS TO THOSE 
INTERESTED FOR AID TO ITS FUNDS. 


Statement of Henry M. Laing, Treasurer, to 


Seventh month 1, 1887. 


RECEIPTS. 
Cash received per Edward H. Magill 

* Henry M. Laing, 

” eg Styer, 

“ EBS Parry, . 

* Sarah H. Peirce, 

* George L. Maris, . 
Sarah A. Wildman, 
E. B. Passmore, . 
8. R. Coale, . 
Ellen P. Haines, . ‘ 
Howard M. Jenkins, 
Sarah J. Ash 
Lydia Schofield, 
Priscilla T. Speakman, 

* George T. Atkinson, 
Louisa J. Roberts, 

J M. Truman, Jr.,. ; 
Wilmington Friends, . 
J. & M. Yeatman, 

* Wm. Lloyd, . 

* John Comly, 

* A Friend. . ‘ 

* Thomas Doane, 

* Sarah C. Fox, 


$823 41 
510 00 
89 5 
ll 2 
96 00 
ll 
% 
7% 
85 00 
11 09 
40 
90 
300 
15 09 
16 
300 
5 
33 00 
10 0 
70 
10% 
16 0» 
10 00 
10 00 


reas., 


$1,821 16 
EXPENDITURES. 

Cash paid for Books and Postals, $ 
pe to Martha Schofield for salaries at 
Aikin, 8. C 

Cash paid to A.D. - Munro f for salaries at Mt. 
Pleasant, S. C. 


450 
1,025 00 
700 00 $1,729 50 


Balance, . ; : ; ; z $ 
HENRY M. LAING, 
30 N. Turrp Srt., Pata. 

piacere Sixth month 30, 1887. 


91 66 


FRIENDS’ CALENDAR. 


A ay | Calendar makes a most fitting and appropriate gift 
It is a daily reminder of the giver, th out the entire year 
Moreover, while elegant and useful. it is inexpensive. The 
Friends’ Calendar for 1888, is a bandsome 4 9x12 inches. 
with a portrait of George Fox, a picture of his home, end a 
tablet containing a slip for each day in the year, with helpful 
a from Friends’ writings. Price 50 cents; 12 for 
00. Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


Frrenps’ Praintine House 8. W. Cor. 6th and Argcu 
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GROWTH. 
THE living stream must flow, and flow, 
And never rest, and never wait, 
But from its bosom, soon or late 
Cast the dead corpse. Time even so 


Runs on and on, and may not rest, 
But from its bosom casts away 
The cold dead forms of yesterday— 
Once best, may not be always best. 


That which was but the dream of youth, 
Begot of wildest fantasy, 
To our old age, perhaps, may be 

A good and great and gracious truth. 


That which was true in time gone by, 
As seen by narrow ignorant sight, 
May in the longer, clearer light 

Of wiser times, become a lie. 


I hold this truae—who ever wins 
Man’s highest stature here below, 
Must grow, and never cease to grow— 
For when growth ceases, death begins. 


pousT: 


“ Prove all things ; hold fast that which is good.’’—1 Thess. y., 
21. ‘Be not unbelieving, but believing.”’—John xx.; 16. 


In the Cathedral Church of Copenhagen, amid Thor- 
waldsen’s famous group of the Twelve Apostles, stands 
the figure of a grave and meditative man, with earn- 
estly questioning face, rule and measure in hand, as 
though prepared to bring all things under strict veri- 
fication, whose name no one needs to ask, so plainly 
does the statue stand for the doubting Thomas. 
Thomas was, according to the traditions of the early 
church, a born skeptic, a constitutional questioner, 
whose faith followed his understanding, who could 
not rest on external authority, whd ‘brought even 
Christ’s words to the bar of reason, and, failing to 
elicit an intelligible answer, withheld his assent—in 
short, a genuine rationalist. Yet this Thomas was 
one of the twelve disciples, a full member of the Apos- 
tolic College! What are we to think of such an 
anomaly? Did Thomas steal into the apostolic band, 
and was he allowed therein on sufferance, as a warn- 
ing to those who should come after? or did he come 
honestly among the believers, maintain an honorable 
standing there, and yield us an example which we 
should follow? Was his doubt a sin or a virtue? 
Are we to anathematize or canonizehim? The pres- 
ence of such widely different judgments of St. Thom- 


1A sermon at Appleton Chapel, Harvard College, Mass., 4th 
month, 12, 1885, by R. Heber Newton, of New York. 


as betrays the antagonistic views held concerning 
doubt itself. 

Scientific and philosophic searchers after truth, far 
from apologizing for his weakness, honor the doubt 
of the saintly rationalist. To these men doubt is no 
terrible bugbear, but a useful and indispensable ser- 
vant of truth. It is the very princijle of progress 
into truth—the stepping-stone to knowledge, the key 
to all that is valuable. 

The great academician, arguing the utility of doubt, 
defined philosophy as “the art of doubting well.” 
The inspirer of the scientific method in modern Eng- 
lish research declared “that he who would become a 
philosopher must commence by repudiating belief.’ 
The history of science is a history of insistent repu- 
diation of traditional beliefs. It has questioned every 
most common notion; has haled to the witness- 
box every most familiar belief, and has cross-ques- 
tioned every testimony, accepting nothing on hearsay, 
believing nothing on authority, proving everything. 

By this method alone, say its followers, has it 
gained the wide sweep of knowledgein which to-day 
we rejoice. It has questioned its way to knowledge. 
It therefore holds nothing exempt from doubt. Its 
first axiom is, that which is to be known is to be 
known by doubting. Doubting, we question ; ques- 
tioning, we uncover; uncovering, we discover. Doubt 
is the pioneer of knowledge, clearing with sturdy 
strokes a way through the tangled undergrowth of 
ignorance and error. The gospel of science is, “ We 
are educated by doubt.” “ Pilgrim’s Progress” has 
been rewritten lately for our age in a book entitled 
“The Agnostic’s Progress from the Known to the Un- 
known.” The teacher, Experience, is therein made 
to say to the pilgrim—“‘ Questor” (seeker)—that 
“only through doubt can faith in the true be reached. 
Blind superstition is no faith. The wicket gate of 
doubt is the first stage in the pilgrimage to the home 
of Truth.” 

On the other hand, churchly teachers speak very 
suspiciously of St. Thomas, and frankly denounce 
doubt. The pious view the apostolic rationalist with 
a shudder, and the clergy who rejoice in being“ sound”’ 
confuse him with the devil. The St. Thomasian sect 
has always been in ill repute. 

Men who want to understand what they believe, 
or at least why they believe ; who desire to believe, 
not upon external authority, but upon personal con- 
viction ; who decline to receive any testimony which 
does not verify itself to their judgment or their con- 
science ; who refuse to delude themselves with conven- 
tional notions instead of realities; who insist on 
going down through superficial ignorance, veiling it- 
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self in words, even though it be sanctioned with the 
authority of councils without number, until they 
come to something which answers to the Spirit’s 
touch and testifies reality; who would thus reduce 
the mass of dogmas to the few eternal ‘intuitions of 
essential religion and to the simple historic facts of 
Christianity—these men are always the “ suspects” 
of the church. Tothe church at large, doubt is the 
one damning sin. For passion and ambition and 
greed the church has a voice of mercy, but for doubt 
she has a voice of wrath. It is unnecessary to illus- 
trate this fact. Sermons, hymns, prayers, Sunday- 
school lessons, biographies, are full of it. 

There is much to warrant this arraignment of 
doubt. We are enveloped in mystery. Every most 
fundamental convictioa is nothing more than a be- 
lief. We accept on faith all that is most essential to 
our happiness, our hopes, our life. We know our- 
selves as personal beings only by faith. We trust the 
affirmations of consciousness. We know God only 
by faith. We trust the declaration of our souls 
—the common belief of man. We look forward 
to a continued being beyond the grave, through 
the eyes of the soul; instinctively feeling a hope 
of eternal life, but unable to prove our expecta- 
tion. Religion vanishes into moon-mists of senti- 
ment if faith fails. We live, we walk by faith. Loss 
of faith is, therefore, the one supreme evil. Doubt 
that leads to it is to be anxiously shunned. 

This doubt, say our ecclesiastical authorities, not 
without reason, is what is threatening the church. 
That men no longer unquestionably bow to the de- 
crees of church councils, that they no longer hesitate 
to apply to the scripture the criticism which other 
books receive; that they question, investigate, doubt 
—this is the worst sign of the times. An atmosphere 
of doubt is thus spreading, in which the truth is 
clouding over. The faith once delivered to the saints 
is becoming a fog-bank. There is no hope but in the 
exorcism of this evil spirit. Doubt must be stamped 
out. Books that gender it must be eschewed. Men 
must seek the shelter of authority. Young men, 
most open to this noxious spirit of the age, must fly 
the “devil-born” doubt as they would a plague. 
They must surrender thought rather than lose faith. 

Thus doubt is both praised and denounced. Can 
it be Janus-faced? Can it be at once an angel of 
light and an angel of darkness? How are we to 
regard it? We must analyze it for our ans wer. 

What science and philosophy mean by the doubt 
which they land is the spirit which will not be con- 
tent with traditional notions until they have been 
verified by close and searching examination; the 
critical, investigating, reasoning spirit which holds 
all received opinions, that cannot substantiate them- 
selves, as superstitions; which, suspicious of its own 
judgments seeks to free from the thralldom of preju- 
dice; which wants to understand, and will believe 
only when it does understand, or when it finds that 
it cannot hope to understand, while forced to own a 


fact—the spirit whose proper synonym is Inquiry. | 


This doubt—Inquiry—is all that is claimed for it. 
Without it there would be no progress in philosophy 
or science, or in any wisdom whatsoever, theology 





not excepted. This true doubt is not, as is so often 
supposed, a proud and arrogant spirit, which scorns 
to be taught, and thinks to guage everything by its 
measure. 

Lord Bacon beautifully said that the interpreter 
of nature must be its servant, and that “there is no 
other entrance open to the kingdom of nature, than 
to the kingdom of heaven into which no one may 
enter except in the form of a little child.” This 
doubt is the child’s doubt, forever bothering the 
parent to know why a thing is so; forever turning 
up the crust of superficial notions with some deep- 
thrusting question; wanting to understand, wil- 
ling to be taught, ready to be shown that it cannot 
understand, and yet must accept the fact. Its 
end is not negation, but affirmation. It seeks not 
to throw away the wheat, but to sift out the chaff. 
It desires thus to gain and hold the truth. Its legiti- 
mate fruition is rational belief. Thus, when it vainly 
strives to understand and cannot, it does not 
withhold assent and refuse to own aught which de- 
fies explanation. But, going all round the mystery, 
feeling it over and being persuaded of its reality, it 
humbly bows before the fact. Thus philosophy rears 
its systems upon foundations which have never yet 
been unearthed—the mysteries of consciousness. 
Thus science evolves her systems out of conceptions 
which baffle her analysis, and accepts as axioms prin- 
ciples which she cannot prove. The true doubt, 
coming up everywhere against insoluble mystery,— 
satisfying itself that it is now, at least, insoluble,— 
frankly owns the truth transcending thought. 

Thus doubt has a legitimate and needful function 
in the church. The apostle of faith has sanctioned 
it, bidding his disciples “ prove all things; hold fast 
that which is good.” Religion involves in itself 
philosophy. Its data are given primarily by con- 
sciousness. I am; I am more than matter; I, 
through being spirit, conceive of one from whom I 
am ; I own the conception of duty rising toward this 
God, the law of life asserting itself in the instinctive 
aspirations after gooduess and righteousness ; I hope 
for life beyond the grave: these are the fundamental 
postulates of religion—utterances all of faith, which 
consciousness dictates but cannot prove. Healthy 
minds will act, in general, upon these beliefs unques- 
tionably, spontaneously. Healthy minds will yet, in 
growing, come to the stage where these beliefs ob- 
trude themselves upon the attention, challenging 
question. Healthy minds will not be content to 
hush into silence any alarming whispers ; will want 
to lay the spectral doubts; will push them back until 
satisfied that they are spectral; until assured that 
the testimony of consciousness is the ultimate author- 
ity, and. to refuse it credit is to impeach all knowl- 
edge, destroy all faith, overturn all life in darkness; 
until satisfied that these beliefs are avouched by the 
common consciousness of humanity; that they are 
guaranteed by reason, as necessary beliefs, in har- 
mony with all that is known, promising the only so- 
lution of all that is still unknown; that they are in- 
dorsed by conscience, as the very voice of the power 
not ourselves, felt in ourselves, making for righteous- 
ness—and then doubt blossoms into faith. 
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Christianity involves science. It is founded on 
facts. It bases itself upon a person. It expresses it- 
self in a literature. It has produced a history—the 
Christian Church. These are phenomena demand- 
ing scrutiny, asking investigation. Was Christ an 
actual person on the whole, such as he is reported 
to have been? Are the New Testament writings 
genuine and trustworthy? Is it necessary, sooner or 
later, to question these things? The belief which 
has never questioned them is insecure. It does not 
know its own foundations. It cannot give a reason 
for the hope that it cherishes. There are difficulties 
involved in these facts. They can never cease to be 
feared until: grappled with, and their strength 
proven. It is possible to wrestle with these ques- 
tions and extort an answer from them, to assure our 
minds of the reality of these facts, and thus of the 
solidity of the faith which grounds itself upon them. 
Men have so done for eighteen centuries—men of 
acutest minds and most incredulous natures. Doubt- 
ing, searching,—painfully, honestly, thoroughly,— 
they have found no denial possible to the fact that 
the Christ portrayed in the Gospels lived substan- 
tially as reported of him; and in this fact they have 
found the high-water mark of moral truth, a manifesta- 
tion of God in the flesh, and have called him Master 
and Lord. 

For the assurance of its own faith, then, the 
church must doubt, either in all her members or in 
certain fitted minds. For the maintenance of health, 
the prevention of superstition, she must continue to 
doubt. This donbt is necessary to life. Progress in 


understanding man and God can be had only by con- 
stant questioning; by correcting old errors, lopping 
off new growing ones, cutting truth down to its roots, 
stopping its fatal tendency to leafage, and thus revi- 


talizing it. Itis this doubt which germinates every 
reformation, which contains the life of Protestant- 
ism. Protestantism is healthy and living, because it 
proves all things. Only,let it be borne in mind, that 
to any such normal course of doubt it must come, 
alike in the church at large and in individual souls, 
naturally. When it fairly forces itself upon the 
mind, then it is due in the order of growth. Assoon 
as the dogma husk is constricting the growing 
thought, that thought will strain the shell, even to 
bursting. The ripe nut rends the burr. Until then 
it is unripe, and will be apt to sicken him who par- 
takes of it too freely. Hold your dogmas as long as 
you can honestly. Nature will teach you when they 
are outgrown. 

But in thus analyzing the true doubt, to justify its 
laudation by science and philosophy, and the theol- 
ogy born of them, we are prepared to interpret the 
church’s condemnation of doubt. Doubt is not the 
normal state, though a natural and necessary experi- 
ence. It is a transitionary phase, an incident of 
growth. The normal state undoubtedly is faith; 
credit in the business sphere, reliance on the senses 
in the ordinary life amongst the things of the outer 
world, confidence in the operations of the mental 
faculties in the realm of the understanding, trust in 
the utterance of consciousness concerning spiritual 
realities, Loss of faith in the business world means 
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panic; in the thought world it means the evanishing 
of all knowledge; in ordinary life, amongst the outer 
things, it means madness; in the spirit world, it 
means what the New Testament calls “death.” 
Chronic doubt is paralysis of life. When a man be- 
gins to question, when he goes on to doubt, and all 
his soul seems shaken as with the omens of up- 


* heaval, it may be a sign of life—the travail throes of 


a new faith. Butif the throes continue, if they settle 
into chronic agonies, and no faith comes, there is an 
abnormal state which betokens some organic wrong. 
This is a case coming under the pathology of doubt 
rather than its physiology. Ifa man goes round and 
round the great central faiths, never satisfying him- 
self about them, never assuring himself that they de- 
clare realities, perpetually re-opening questions 
which the common sense of mankind declares closed, 
forever uneasy lest he is deluding himself in accept- 
ing the currency of belief on which all life transacts 
itself; if, in hopes of stimulating growth, he keeps 
ever disturbing the roots of knowledge, ever pulling 
them up to see that they are there; if, under pre- 
tense of insuring the safety of his superstructure, he 
is ever burrowing beneath his knowledge, sinking 
shafts through every belief, and running openings for 
freer ventilation under every conviction, until his 
whole being is honeycombed with doubt and under- 
mined with suspicion—we know what the state of 
mind is, and what its consequences must be. Hunt- 
ing the shadows, darkness becomes a second nature. 
Burrowing underground, the eye loses its power of 
seeing, and blindness sets in. Disturbing the roots, 
the plant dies. Eating out the foundations, the 
building crumbles in—burying the soul in its ruin. 
(Co 


TEMPERANCE ESSAY|' 


THE PRINCIPLES OF REPUBLICAN GOVERNMENT AND THEIR 
APPLICATION TO THE TEMPERANCE REFORM, 
In offering this essay, itis proper to state that it 
is not my object to present evidence that the use of 
intoxicants has become a giant evil; for this, 
every intelligent person must know. And so much 
has been written and said, clearly demonstrating— 
what experience is continually proving—the suppres- 
sion of the traffic in intoxicating beverages, by law, 
is acondition indispensable to the suppression of this 
evil, that to be reiterating proof of this, seems to me 
to be assuming a lack of intelligence in the audience. 
For whoever will fora moment consider what it is 
that the temperance reform purposes to accomplish, 
—the extirpation of the intoxicating drink-habit,— 
the eradication of the sources of so much vice, crime, 
and misery as are engendered by the corrupting as- - 
sociations of the drinking-saloon,—the securing of 
public safety from the control of liquor organizations 
arrayed against law and order, social decency and 
social observances,—must surely see that the setting 
up of the open dram-shop by the State, with a li- 
cense to do all that we labor to suppress, is not, and 





1Prepared for and read ata ‘‘ Temperance Conference” at 
Friends’ Meeting-house, Fifteenth Street and Rutherford Place, 
New York City, 28th of 1st mo., 1888. 
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cannot be, consistent with any temperance reform. 
Whoever supposes that the dram-shop may exist un- 
der severe restriction, and allows temperance ameli- 
oration to go on promoted solely by moral influences, 
must overlook the fact that no license system has 
ever been a success as a repressive measure; and 
when we consider that intoxicating drink produces 
its own ulcerated appetite, and excites the cravings 
for more, we can easily see that the legalizing of the 
liquor traffic means, of necessity, a constantly in- 
creasing array of saloons and a constantly increas- 
ing liquor traffic; and such a result no mere “re- 
striction” has ever been able to prevent, even under 
monarchial governments where the enforcement of 
the “restrictive” features of license laws is more 
certain than it is, or possibly can be, under republi- 
can government. 

But some may claim that “high license” does 
restrict. To such I will admit that Ido not know 
what is “high license.” But if $500 or $1,000 is 
considered a “ high” price for the privilege of degrad- 
ing manhood, prostituting womanhood, and alluring 
youth to destruction, then I can say that we have 
had enough experience with such laws in this coun- 
try to judge quite accurately of their effects. The 
result of their application is generally at first to re- 
duce considerably the number of places licensed ; but 
in no instance is there proof that they have reduced 
the quantity of liquor sold, and in but rare instances 
have they permanently diminished the number of 
saloons. I am informed by a resident of Plainfield, 
N. J., that there were five more licensed saloons 
there last year under a $500 license, than the three 
years before under a fee of $75. In Nebraska, by the 
census of 1880,—with license from $50 to $100,—there 
was one licensed saloon to 451 inhabitants. In 1881 
the fee was increased to $1,000, with many other 
added requirements, and the next year its advocates 
claimed that the number of saloons was very much 
reduced ; but the census of 1885 showed that there 
was then a licensed saloon to 292 inhabitants ; and 
perhaps no state can boast of a more carefully drawn 
and better executed “ high-license” law—so called— 
than Nebraska. In Chicago, Ill., where the license 
fee has been increased from an average of $52, in 
1882, to $500, in 1887, the increase of population 
during the five years was 35 per cent. and the police 
court records show an increase of 53 per cent. in 
crime, while the brewers’ statistics show that the 
consumption of malt liquors has increased 80 per 
cent. 


Such laws have invariably produced a large rev- 
enue that has acted as a bribe upon voters. Any sys- 
tem of making the liquor traffic a source of revenue 
is a consent to an evil for a price which, by its par- 
alyzing effect upon the conscience of the voters, de- 


moralizes public sentiment. Therefore all such are 
corrupt and corrupting systems; and whoever votes 
for such a system for the sake of the revenue it 
yields, is as guilty of selling his vote and accepting 
a bribe as the man who receives a “ greenback” for 
casting a certain ballot. 

Therefore the important question that needs to 
concern us as temperance people, is “ How can the 
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EE ————— 
liquor traffic be suppressed under our Republican 


Government?” and it is to this point that I purpose 
to confine this essay. 


If I say some things that are so self-evident that 
you will think that I ought to have assumed that 
everybody knows them, you must not be surprised ; 
for I have often been amazed at the thoughtlessness, 
not of the illiterate class, but of the educated, in- 
telligent, professing christian citizens, relative to the 
duties of the christian citizen to the civil government 
in a republic, and the nature and functions of politi- 
cal parties in a republic; and out of the ignorance 
that results from this thoughtlessness there grows 
much bitter partisan strife,—a great deal of unchis- 
tian ill-feeling. 

The fundamental theory of republican government 
is that the will of the majority,—not as some get it, 
“the will of the whole of the people,” and in prac- 
tice, not even a majority of “the whole of the peo- 
ple,” but a majority of the voters,—shall be the su- 
preme law of the State or Nation. Therefore, while 
under a monarchial government a virtuous people 
may have a bad government by a bad king, or a 
vicious people have good government by a good king, 
in a republic the civil government is necessarily just 
what the people make of it, and their power is un- 
limited. There are no constitutional guarantees that 
The only security we have 
against the establishment of a “ National Religion,” 
lies in the virtue and good sense of the voters to not 
demand it. Consequently anything like the alcoholic 
liquor traffic which degrades and demoralizes the 
citizen, is tenfold more dangerous in a republic than 
in a monarchy; and when we consider how much 
suffering has been brought upon the human family 
by bad civil government, an instance of which is 
furnished in the history of our own Religious Society, 
when many hundreds of its member were lying in 
British jails for conscience’ sake, every one must see 
how important is the duty which every good citizen 
owes to every other good citizen of a republic, to 
use every power he possesses for the promotion of 
good civil government. 

But I have heard some good people say, “ the less 
one has to do with civil government the better he is 
off.” So far as personal pecuniary interests are con- 
cerned my experience has taught me that it may be 
true. But is it honorable, is it manly, is it just, to 
shirk the duties which we, a8 good citizens of a re- 
public, owe to the community in which we live,—the 
State and nation of which we are a part,—because it 
involves some personal sacrifice ? 

There are no rights without responsibilities, no 
privileges without corresponding obligations. 

When the people of these United States rejected 
the reign of King George, and claimed the right to 
govern themselves, they assumed the responsibility 
of governing. While the Society of Friends did not 
approve of a resort to arms to deliver this people 
from the reign of a king, no people ever more em- 
phatically protested against kingcraft, nor more 
clearly advocated republican government than they. 
Every part of the history of the human race fur- 
nishes evidence that civil government of some kind 
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is indispensable to the welfare and happiness of man- 
kind. 

While under monarchical government the indi- 
vidual may truly say the responsibility of governing 
lies with the king and his officers, and feel that he 
has done his whole duty to the nation when he obeys 
its laws, ina republic it is not so. In a true democ- 
racy the citizens must not only respect the laws, or 
rules made for the welfare of society, but they must 
make them and see that they are observed. 

The “will of the majority” being the supreme 
law, there is no possibility of settling any important 
question of civil government in a republic, or of as- 
certaining whether a majority is in favor of, or op- 
posed to it, except by a division of the people upon 
it. And when the question to be settled is one affect- 
ing the whole nation, it would be as impossible to 
ascertain which side had a majority without system- 
atic and thorough organization of both sides, as for a 
thousand capitalists to construct and operate a rail- 
road successfully without first organizing a company. 
The capital would all be there in the latter case 
without organization as with it, so would the votes | 
all be there in the other case without organization as 
with it; but in neither case could concert of action 
be secured, nor any intelligent use made of the pow- 
ers they possessed, without organization. 

When the divisions of the voters of a republic 
upon any question of civil government are organized 
they are political parties, and the only legitimate 
political parties. Hence the proposition that politi- 
cal parties in a republic are properly but divisions of | 
the people upon important questions of civil govern- 
ment, - Whatever they are more than this is beyond 
their legitimate sphere. Whenever they cease to be 
this they become mere tools in the hands of political 
demagogues for tlte promotion of personal interests, 
—mere “ machines” for the production of political 
corruption. Hence the inevitable tendency to cor- 
ruption whenever the question upon which the vo- 
ters of a republic have been divided into parties has 
been settled or ceases to exist. 

As the human mind is so constituted that when a 
great number of people agree to act together on one 
subject, they will radically disagree upon any other 
affecting their varied interests differently,there never 
has been—and necessarily never can be—but one 
great question settled at a time ina republic. And 
when one question has been settled and another 
arises affecting the interests of the people differently, 
a new division of the people is required ;- and as pre- 

judice against the names of opposing parties prevents 





the free transfer of advocates and opponents of new 
issues, from one old party to the other which they 
had before opposed, we see that by the operation of 
natural laws—which are not dependent upon any 
man or set of men, but that are as unalterable as the 
laws of gravitation,—the friends of a new issue can 
be united only under some new name; or, in other 
words, the only party that can take up a new issue 
successfully, must be a new party, as was clearly 
demonstrated in the organization of the Republican 
party to unite the opponents of slavery, which 
neither of the old parties at that time could do. 
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The “ will of the majority” being “the supreme 
law,” how is effect to be given to that will? 

A majority of the voters of a state cannot go to its 
state-house to make laws. A majority of the voters 
of a county or city cannot go to the court-house to 
prosecute a criminal. This majority must choose its 
agents to carry out its will! These agents are public 
officers. We often hear people speak sneeringly 
about public officers being “the tool of a party,” 
seemingly unconscious of the fact that legislative and 
executive officers cannot honestly be anything else 
in a republic, but “ tools of a party.” 

In monarchial governments public officers are 
the rulers, but in a republic they are the servants of 
the people. They are elected to carry out the “ will 
of the majority.” It is to be assumed that the party 
electing them is a majority, or they would not be 
elected. When such agent fails to act in accordance 
with the principles of the party that elected him, on 
all questions involved in his election, he is a traitor 
and unworthy the support of any party. No man 
can vote for the agent of a party without giving his 
moral support to that party and endorsing its princi- 
ples. Whoever believes that 1t would be for the 
best interest of the state to suppress the traffic in 
intoxicating liquors, and votes for the agent of a 
party that approves of licensing and permitting it to 
continue to exist, is untrue to himself and unjust to 
the state; for he does not give the state the benefit 
of his best judgment, there being but this one way 
that the state provides for a citizen to cast his influs 
ence in the civil government. The state takes no 
account of our sentiments,-—it makes no note of our 
prayers or our tears; it makes no record of our ser- 
mons or speeches,—the ballot only is recorded. The 
opinions of those who cast no ballots are not consid- 
ered. While love of country should prompt every 


| patriot, the recognition of a common brotherhood,— 


that lies at the foundation of the christian religion,— 


should compel every christian citizen to perform his 


public duties ; and any man,—even though he be lay 
member, deacon, elder, or minister of a religious so- 
ciety,—who casts the same kind of a ballot that the 
liquor seller does, thereby casts the same influence 
in civil government; and any person who reads the 
organs of but one political party, is no better prepared 
to cast a ballot intelligently than is a juror prepared 
to render a just verdict, when he has heard evidence 
on but one side of a case. 

If, as England’s great statesman, William E. Glad- 
stone, says, “ It is the function of civil government to 
make it easy to do right, and difficult to do wrong,” 
then to have a republican government that can per- 
form this function, it must be controlled by those 
whose governing principle is to do right regardless of 
any considerations of personal interest or human 
expediency, A republic controlled by its vicious ele- 
ments is more dangerous to the rights and liberties 
of the people,than a monarchy. Wesometimes hear 
people say that “moral issues should be kept out of 
politics.” I can readily understand why corrupt men 
who are managing political parties in their own per- 
sonal interests, should advocate such an idea, but am 
surprised that any good citizen should. 
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The continued existence of our republican gov- 
ernment depends upon keeping moral issues in poli- 
tics. It is the only possible way by which the best 
class of our citizens can be induced to take part in 
civil government. When the only issues are which 
individuals shall have the emoluments of office, good 
citizens lose all interest in the contest. It is only on 
the line of some great moral issue, that the good 
christian citizens can be separated from the vile, and 
united in an organization by themselves. Where 
both the vicious and moral elements are mixed in 


a political party, experience has taught that the 


vicious class will control its action, as a gallon of 
filth thrown into a hogshead of pure spring water 
will make the whole filthy. The questions upon 
which the voters of this nation were divided into the 
Democratic and Republican parties, have been set- 
tled, and as a natural consequence there is no ques- 
tion before the people of this nation to-day, upon 
which either of them is united. There is not a legis- 
lative or executive policy being considered at the 
present time that has not advocates and opponents 
in both. The Republican party was formed to unite 
the opponents of negro slavery, which affected the 
interests of the people very differently from the liquor 
traffic ; consequently, there has always been in this 
party those who advocated as well as those who op- 
posed this traffic. As the advocates of “ the saloon” 
were as loyal to the issues upon which the party 
was formed, as any other class was, they had just as 
gdod aright to be in the party as any others; and 
being there, should not be censured for trying to 
protect their own interests. 

But some may say, “ Slavery ” was a moral issue, 
and if the “liquor dealers” are such an immoral 
class as they are sometimes represented to be, how 
came they to get on the moral side of a moral issue ? 

I answer, slavery was a political as well as a 
moral issue. A brief reference to the circumstances 
under which the Republican party was formed will 
explain the matter. The slaves were under absolute 
prohibition, therefore, nearly one-half of the popula- 
tion of the Southern States did not furnish any cus- 
tomers for the saloons, and wherever slavery was ex- 
tended, to that extent it limited the liquor traffic, 
hence a natural antagonism between “the traffic” 
and slavery. But the liquor dealers had a stronger 
motive than this. In the early part of the “ 50’s,” the 
Slavery question was coming to the front, as the 
Liquor question is now. The Whig and Democratic 
parties at that time were both divided upon it, as 
both old parties are divided on the Liquor question 
at the present time; and neither of them being pre- 
pared to meet it, both were looking about for some 
other issue to divert the attention of the people from 
slavery, as the old parties are now trying by some 
means,—such as the disturbances of relations witb 
Mexico, or with Canada, or with matters between 
Ireland and England, or questions of revenue, or 
anything, it does not matter much what,—to divert 
the people from the Liquor question. 

As the “ Washingtonian Movement” had awak- 
ened much temperance sentiment, old managers 
thought that offered the best chance to kill the 
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“Abolition movement.” So they began to pass pro- 
hibitory laws, and between 1850 and 1856, such laws 
were enacted in about a dozen states. The liquor 
dealers saw that if the people did not divide on the 
slavery question, they would on the liquor business, 


| and wipe it out of existence. Therefore the continu- 


ance of their business depended upon having the 
people divide on the former, and to do this, it was 
necessary to organize the opponents of slavery under 
a new name; and the result was that as soon as it 
was found that the people could not be diverted from 
the slavery question, and the Republican party was 
fairly organized, this prohibitory legislation was re- 
pealed. This was the whole secret of the passage and 
repeal of so many “temperance laws” during that 
period. 

These two powerful motives that the liquor dealers 
had for helping to build up the Republican party drew 
many of them into it; and at the present time this 
saloon element in it is greater than its majority in 
all the pivotal states, consequently it cannot take any 
action which this saloon element will not consent to. 
Therefore I hold that it is unreasonable and unjust 
to censure and denounce the Republican party for 
not taking effective action against the liquor traffic, 
which it has no more power to do than the old Whig 
party had to resist slavery. If it should attempt any 
such action, this “ saloon element ” would leave it at 
once; and as democratic prohibitionists would not 
join it under any circumstances, it would be in such 
a hopeless minority that it could not accomplish any- 
thing. 

As all efforts to divert the people from the slavery 
question in the “50’s” proved abortive, so will all 
these diverting efforts of party leaders now, for “ the 
liquor question stands next on the Nation’s Calendar;” 
and as the opponents of the traffic will be a new 
party that can be organized only under some new 
name, and the liquor dealers will find it to be to their 
interest to unite in one organization, one of the old 
parties must cease to exist, and the other become 
“the ruin party.” 

The life—the vitality—all goes out of a reform 
party when the questions upon which it was formed 
have been settled. Let no one be so silly as to sup- 
pose that anybody is “ killing the Republican party.” 
It is following its predecessors in the course of na- 
ture, as every other reform party in a republic must, 
when the object for which it was organized has been 
accomplished. I have been identified with the Re- 
publican party, and have an interest in its history ; 
and on account of that interest I would much prefer 
that its name should go down to future generations as 
having accomplished a glorious mission, and died 
when its work was done, than to have it survive, and 
become “the party of rum,” thereby casting a shade 
over the honorable record it has made in delivering 
our nation from the curse of negro slavery. 

It is a delusion to suppose that an evil that has 
reached the proportion that the intoxicating liquor 
traffic in this country has, can be suppressed without 
such concert of action on the part of its opponents 
as can be obtained only by thorough organization ; 
and the sooner all those who believe that it would be 
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for the best interest of our nation to suppress this un- 
righteous traffic, learn to be true to themselves and 
just to the state, and cease to support for office the 
agents of all those organizations that are hampered 
by a saloon element, the sooner there will be a divis- 
ion of the people on this line, and the civil govern- 
ment put in the control of an organization that will 
contain no distillers, brewers, or liquor-dealers, to 
prevent the enactment and enforcement of such reg- 
ulations as will deliver every part of our nation from 
the reproach of giving legal sanction to, and being in 
partnership with, this demoralizing, crime-hreeding, 
and death-dealing traffic. I was once as anxious as 
anyone that the Republican party should take up the 
“temperance cause,” and deliver our land from the 
scourge of the liquor traffic, as it did from negro sla- 
very; but it now being so self-evident that it never 
could have done it, I recognize in the ordering of 
events the working of a wisdom higher than man’s, 
that relieves me from all anxiety about results. 
Jesse H. GRIFFEN. 
Yorktown, N. Y., First month, 1888. 
SCRIPTURE LESSON, No. 11. 
THIRD MonTH 11TH, 1888. 
Toric: Jesus ENTERING JERUSALEM. 


GOLDEN TEXT: “‘ Blessed be he that cometh in the name 
of the Lord.’’—Psalms 118 : 26. 


READ Matt. 21: 1-15. 

Tue entering of Jesus into Jerusalem, as their kings 
had done, is recorded by all the other evangelists 
(Mark, 11: 1-11; Luke, 19: 29-39; John, 12: 12-16.) 
It is the only occasion on which he yielded to the 
wishes of his disciples and entered Jerusalem as their 
kings had formerly done. In Judea there were few 
horses, and these were chiefly used in war. 

To ride on a horse was sometimes an emblem of 
war; to ride on a mule or an ass was the emblem of 
peace. Kings and princes commonly rode those ani- 
mals, and it was considered a mark of rank and dig- 
nity. (Judges,10: 4. I. Kings, 1: 33.) Riding as 
Jesus did was the appropriate way for a king to enter 
his capital, and the acclamations of the multitude who 
went out from Jerusalem to meet him, joined with 
the hosannas of the multitude who followed, the 
spreading of their garments along his pathway, and 
scattering palm-branches, wereall the customary dem- 
onstrations of gladness with which the people of Is- 
rael welcomed their kings, and it shows that they 
owned and honored Jesus as their long expected Mes- 
siah, whose reign was to be most glorious. 

All the city was stirred. There was great excitement : 
the multitude with him, their triumphant sh outs, and 
the evidences that he was accepted by them as their 
king, must have excited the whole city. 

Jesus entered into the Temple. Here he assumed the 
authority of a king, and cast out all who were pro- 
faning its courts. What was really the Temple was 
never entered by Jesus; no one except the priests 
was permitted to enter therein, and he was not a 
member of the priestly order. It was in the several 
courts surrounding the Temple that he taught, and 
from the outer one, or the court of the Gentiles, that 
he cast out all those who made merchandise of doves 


and other things offered as sacrifices. In the time of 
which we are studying, this portion of the Temple 
courts had become more a place of traffic, and much 
business not connected with the service of the Term- 
ple was here transacted. 

It is written: The first part only is a quotation, 
from Isa.,56: 7. It was Jesus who charged them 
with making it “aden of robbers.” These buyers and 
sellers made the temple a place of gain. The sellers 
took advantage of the poor and robbed them by 
charging enormous profits upon what they were 
obliged to have as sacrificial offerings. 

It was the work of Jesus to turn the religious 
thought of his people to the higher and diviner idea 
of sacrifice, and while he as a Hebrew continued to 
observe the ritual of worship, all his labor as a teacher 
was in the direction of self-dedication and a devotion 
that was without ostentation and outward display. 
There is great need for this same labor now, and the 
gospel minister can find no work of his Master more 
in the line of his own duty than this. 


THE TEACHER OF THE FUTURE. 

Now looking forward fifty years, instead of backward, 
and judging from the present tendencies, what 
can we affirm that the teacher of the future is 
to be, what his qualifications, and what his profes- 
sional career? It will be safe to say that he must pos- 
sess some natural aptitude for the office; a bright in- 
tellect and a warm heart ; a knowledge of things be- 
yond what is required to be taught; a professional 
training or its equivalent ; a winning presence in per- 
son and manners; in short, a model character intel- 
lectually, morally, and ‘socially. Such will be the 
requisites for an appointment. 

To retain his place he must never cease to be a 
progressive man. His professional education must 
never be suffered to come to an end. He must read 
the great thoughts of great writers on social organi- 
zation, on the demands of an advancing age; must in 
some measure keep up with the world in popular 
science and literature; he must enrich his mind by 
studying the lives and success of great educators of 
the past, and know something of the results of the 
experiments of successful living teachers. 

Above all, he must in his daily work observe and 
experiment for himself, just as if he were a self-made 
teacher, remembering the words of Richter, ‘All is 
but lip-wisdom that wants experience.” His inquisi- 
tive eye must watch and note all that passes before 
his eye in the little world under his care. That is his 
laboratory for analysing human character, his practi- 
cal school of philosophy. He will daily test and re- 
vise his own work, and feel his way along like the 
careful investigating philosopher, generalizating the 
results of his own observation and experiments, and 
then verifying his generalizations by new tests. Some- 
thing of this kind is within the reach of everyone 
who is born and educated to be a teacher—Barnas 
Sears. 





Tuere is no place for the child, after all, but the 
Father’s bosom ; and all uneasiness is explained by 
| our need to be there.—Rufus Ellis. 
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THE PRACTICAL CHARACTER OF RELIGION. 
In the interest that attaches to the personality of 
Jesus, the magnetism of his presence, and the warmth 
of his devotion, the more practical side of his life 
and teaching has been in a large measure overlooked 
and neglected. His calmness and self-control under 
the most trying circumstances shame our poor at- 
tempts at composure, and the quality that we reckon 
as manliness, stands as an incentive to humanity and 
the highest ideal of its possibilities. 

Jesus was never taken at a disadvantage, and this 
due to his 


was not being “very God,” as some 


assume, but to his God-likeness. “In the image of 
God,” was written of the first historic man ;-“‘ made 
like unto his brethren,” is the record of the Divine 
Son,” and herein lies that which brings his life and 
words within the domain of human experience, and 
gives them weight and authority in the affairs of men. 

Prophets and teachers had been sent in all the 
ages that preceded his coming. and in all the ages 
that have succeeded, the world has not been without 


’ 


“the voice crying in the wilderness” of its uncultiva- 
ted humanities, “ Repent ye, for the kingdom of heay- 
But what of all these who have come 
of the Lord ? 


viewed in the clear light, shining out in the Christ 


en is at hand.” 
in the name How stands the case as 
and his gospel? The wisest, truest, and most devot- 
ed of all, weighed in his balance are found wanting. 

His was unreserved dedication to the work of lift- 
ing man up, not on the emotional side of his nature 
only, but physically, socially, intellectually, and 
spiritually, and each of these was so blended and in- 
terfused with the other, that even in supplying the 
wants of the hungry and famishing, he drew them 
nearer socially, and turned their thoughts to the still 
greater need of the bungry and famishing soul. 
Jesus was moved with pity, but it was always prac- 
tical and codperative. They who received his help 
had a part in the ministry of healing. If capable of 
nothing more than to believe, that belief was re- 
quired; and the faith, small as a grain of mustard- 
seed found acceptance. 

Faith is always an essential element of success; 
it gives steadfastness of purpose, and courage to per- 


severe in what is undertaken. Jesus found it neces- 
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| and convulsions that may beat upon it. 


| as ye know your labor is not in vain in the Lord.” 





sary to remind his disciples on many occasions of its 
value, yet the faith that is without practical results 
will do little for us in our christian progress, and we 
shall find that every quality that adds to the moral 
worth of mankind in the family and in the commu- 
nity, gives to the religious character a strength and 
solidity that will be enduring. 

They who are without this moral basis, may “ run 
well for a season,” but will rarely endure to the end, 

Jesus illustrated this thought in the parable of the 
two builders. One set his house on a sandy founda- 
tion, comparable to the distractions and uncertainties 
that fill the mind when more solid and enduring 
qualities have failed to gain a lodgment; the shifting 
winds of folly and impulse, the storms that swept 
away the unsubstantial foundation and brought ruin 
and disaster to the building, well portray the condi- 
tion of multitudes of the human family. 

Not so is it with him who, having forethought 
and discernment, builds upon a foundation so solid 
and enduring that it is able to stand all the shocks 
This is a 
matter in which there can be no compromise; we are 
either among those who are carried about by every 
wave of feeling, yielding a little here and a little 
there, until it is hard to discover the true aim of life, 
or we are holding fast “the beginning of vur confi- 
dence steadfast to the end.” 

The injunction of the Apostle Paul to his Gentile 
itself with 
whole Christian Church, “Be ye steadfast, unmoveable, 


brethren, addresses emphasis to the 


always abounding in the work of the Lord, forasmuch 


MARRIAGES. 

BEDELL—HICKS.—At Clinton Corners, Dutchess Co., 
N. Y., on Second month 22d, 1888, at the residence of the 
bride’s parents, by Friends’ ceremony, George D., son of 
William Bedell, to Etta, daughter of Walter D. Hicks. 

PUSEY—COATES.—Under the care of New Garden 
Monthly Meeting, Second month 2d, 1888, at the residence 
of the bride’s mother, Marshall Yeatman Pusey, of London 
Grove, son of Jesse D. and Hannah D. Pusey, and Emma Sim- 
mons Coates, daughter of Emeline and the late Simmons 
Coates, of West Grove, Pa. 

WATSON—WOOLVERTON.—On Fourth-day, Second 
month 22d, 1888, at the residence of the bride's father, 
Chas. 8. Woolverton, Stockton, N. J., by Friends’ ceremony, 
under the care of Solebury Monthly Meeting, George J. 
Watson, of Philadelphia, to Hettie F. Woolverton. 

YERKES—LIPPINCOTT.—At the residence of the 
bride’s mother, Second month 22d, 1888, under the care of 
the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia, William 
Austin Yerkes, of Fox Chase, Philadelphia, and Emily T., 
daughter of Mary A. and the late George Widdifield Lip- 
pincott. 


DEATHS. 


BROOMALL.—At Media, Pa., Second month 22d, 1888, 
Rebecca, wife of George Broomall. 





DROWN.—At Waynesville, Ohio, Second month 14th, 
1888, Allen Brown, aged 79 years and 4 months. 

BUTTERWORTH.—In Philadelphia, Second month 
24th, 1888, Keturah E. Butterworth, in her 81st year. 
Funeral from Mt. Holly Meeting-house, N. J. 

JEANES.—Second month 25th, 1888, Isaac Jeanes; a 
member of the Monthly.Meeting of Friends of Philadel- 
phia, in his 77th year. 

JONES.—At his residence, Baltimore, Md., Eighth 
month 11th, 1887, John Jones, in the 7lst year of his age. 
His parents were Charles and Sarah Jones, of Norristown, 
Pa. Interment at Friends’ cemetery, near Baltimore. 


JONES.—On Second month 18th, 188 8, at the residence 
of her son-in-law, Caleb M. Taylor, Edgemont, Delaware 
county, Pa., Ann W., widow of Benjamin Jones, late of 
Whitemarsh, Montgomery county, Pa., aged 83 years, 3 
months; for many years a useful and consistent member 
or Plymouth particular meeting. Intermgnt on the 23d, 
at Plymouth. 

LAWRENCE.—Second month 17th, Wistar Evans, son 
of Joseph T. and Annie M. Lawrence, aged 15 years. 

MATTHEWS.—At the residence of his brother, Dr. 
Robert M. Matthews, Second month 2d, 1888, Dr. Joseph 
B., son of Joshua and Elizabeth Matthews, in the 33d year 
of his age. Interment at Friends’ cemetery near Balti- 
more. Dr. Matthews graduated at the University of Ver- 
mont, Seventh month, 1887. 

SCARBOROUGH.—In New Hope, Pa.,"Second month 
24th, Dr. John W. Scarborough, aged 58 years. Interment 
at Wrightstown, Pa. 

SHERSWOOD.—At Cincinnati, Ohio, Eleventh month 
5th, 1887, J. Henry Sherswood; a member of Miami Month- 
ly Meeting held at Waynesville, Ohio. 

TWINING.—Second month 18th, at Newtown, Bucks 
county, Pa., Croasdale Twining, aged 80 years. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 


EASTON AND SARATOGA QUARTERLY MEETING. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
Ir may not be amiss to give a brief account of Eas- 
ton and Saratoga Quarterly Meeting, held at Easton, 
l4th, 15th, and 16th of Second month. This meet- 
ing is composed of four small monthly meetings, 
Granville, Troy, Saratoga, and Easton, all of which 
were well represented, considering the depth of snow 
in this, our northern latitude. With the exception of 
Granville, where the meeting is held once a year, in 
Eighth month, Easton is the northern limit of New 
York Yearly Meeting. Although a remote limb, as 
it were, it has in no wise been left without support 
from the main body during the past year. 

On the present occasion we were favored with the 
company of Isaac Wilson, of Canada, whose earnest 
labors through four long meetings, for our spiritual 
welfare, have been appreciated beyond our power of 
expression. Old and young, members and non- 
members alike, drank from the overflow of his heart. 
May those loving words of counsel, and soul-enliv- 
ening influences sink deep into our very lives, and 
bring forth that rich fruitage he so craves for his fel- 
low-men everywhere. 

Select meeting was held in the north meeting- 
house, as it is termed, another being in the southern 
part of the town, in both of which meetings are held. 


| on Seventh-day afternoon. 
| attended. 
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On Second and Third-days meeting convened at the 
latter house, the old established place of worship, 
which our forefathers reared one hundred years ago, 
as accounts have been forwarded to the InTELLI- 
GENCER AND JOURNAL. 

Although but few of the descendants of these wor- 
thies are left to occupy the seats made vacant by 
their removal to a higher life, a goodly number of 
those interested in Friends and Friends’ principles, 
sat with us, to partake of the feast, and with very 
few exceptions by request remained through the 
business meeting. 

One who was a stranger to our order remarked 
that he saw nothing there to hurt any one, and I be- 
lieve that expression was a reflection of the feeling 
of many souls present. 

It seems as if such seasons as these cannot fail to 
stimulate us to greater activity in searching to know 
what our duties are, and in the more faithful per- 
formance of them. Such a course must needs bring 
the reward of peace, and an assurance of “ well 
done.” B. E. 


DUANESBURG QUARTERLY MEETING. 


Tus was held at Albany, N. Y., second month, 
20th., the meeting of Ministers and Elders being held 
This meeting was well 
Isaac Wilson, of Canada, and several 
Friends from Stanford Quarterly Meeting were pres- 
ent. After a short season of quiet, Isaac Wilson 
spoke words of encouragement and cheer, and very 


impressively alluded to the close and tender relation 
| of ministerand elder, of the watchful care necessary, 
and of the kindly encouragement given to those 
| small beginnings in the ministry that are so often 
suppressed for want of these; at times perhaps a look 
| of sympathy, a tone, a pressure of the hand, may be 
God’s instrument to open the flood-gate of feeling for 


some over-burdened and exercised mind. Friends 
should have a care that these are not withheld. 

On First-day morning the meeting-house on Plain 
St. was nearly filled with an unusually appreciative 
audience, many not of our society being present. 
Friends from Easton Quarterly meeting also joined 
us at this time. The deep silence was broken by our 
friend I. W., with these words: “ Except ye eat the 
flesh of the Son of man, and drink his blood, ye have 
no life in you.” ; 

He dwelt at some length upon the spiritual 
application of those outward symbols which Jesus 
used so freely in all his teachings, making plain 
and clear all that seems dark, or mysterious, or 
contradictory, in this part of the sacred record, har- 
monizing all with the one thought, Christ in us, the 
only hope of present and eternal peace. At the close 
of the meeting there were many expressions of satis- 
faction from those not accustomed to the teachings of 
Friends. Another meeting was held by appointment 
on First-day evening, when Isaac Wilson spoke again, 
in clear and forcible language, from this declaration 
of Jesus: “I am the resurrection and the life; whoso 





liveth and believeth in me shall never die,” enlarging 
upon the thought that living in Christ is essential to 
belief in him, and gradually unfolding this wonderful 
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resurrecting power in the soul of man,—its first gentle 
leadings or pointings to duty, its divine anointing 
and glorious revealings of truth. But in the attain- 
ment of all this, man’s consent and codperation are 
required. Weare not to make the garden, but to 
dress and keep it, and then with human passions and 
propensities all under divine control, the life at last 
becomes “hid with Christ in God.” And this truly 
spiritual condition is reached only by constant watch- 
fulness and prayer. He made an earnest appeal to 
the young to come again tothe Father’s house, to 
leave the dry husks which afford no nourishment 
for the soul, but partake of that bread that shall bless 
and strengthen and sweeten every enjoyment in life. 

Then, under the hallowed influence of prayer the 
meeting closed. 

On Second-day morning, George T. Powell, of 
Ghent, N. Y., spoke earnestly upon the subject of 
Temperance and purity of life, as opposed to bodily 
defilement through all forms of degrading vice, very 
impressively quoting these words: “ Know ye not, 
that ye are the temple of the living God ?”’ and at 
the close alluding briefly to the education of the 
young, and the over-anxiety of educators to crowd 
the young minds with scientific truth at the expense 
of moral training, alluding to the sad condition in 
business circles, according to the reports of failures, 
embezzlements, and fraud. 

Isaac Wilson followed ina similar train of thought, 
bearing upon individual duty, urging us to allow 
nothing like depression or discouragement to cloud 
the mind, but by activity in good works, look for- 
ward to the increasing prosperity and usefulness of 
our Society, and not of it alone, but in connection 
with all others. At the close a few feeling remarks 
were made at the loss sustained by this quarterly 
meeting, in the recent death of one of our valued 
members. Well advanced in years, we feel that he 
was like “a shock of corn fully ripe, now gathered to 
the heavenly garner.” 

The business of the quarterly meeting was then 
concluded in a spirit of unity and good feeling. 

M. J. H. 
BUCKS QUARTERLY MEETING. 

Tus was held at Wrightstown, on the 23d of Second 
month, and was smaller than it frequently is. Al- 
though the weather was pleasant, the roads (off of 
the turnpike) were exceedingly bad, and very few 
strangers were present from other quarters, Watson 
Tomlinson, of Byberry, being the only visiting min- 
ister. As is too often the case at this meeting, mem- 
bers and others were late in gathering, and a consid- 
erable time was spent by those who were seated at 
the appointed time before a comfortable degree of si- 
lence obtained. Elizabeth H. Plummer then appeared 
in vocal supplication, after which Watson Tomlinson, 
Simon Gillam, and E. H. Plummer spoke. Their 
communications were short, and very satisfactory, 
after which time was permitted for silent worship, 
where the stillness was so profound that it could be 
felt and enjoyed in the Divine presence. 

In the business meeting reports were received from 
all the monthly meetings; but there were no repre- 
sentatives or other members present from Bristol. It 
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would be much more convenient for Bristol to be 
made a constituent branch of Philadelphia Quarter; 
and as there are but five monthly meetings in that 
quarter, whilst there are eight in Bucks, it would 
seem that the change might with advantage be made, 
and I suppose it would have been done before this 
time, if it were not that the title to Bristol meeting 
property is in Bucks Quarterly Meeting. 

All the queries were read and the summary an- 
swers directed to be forwarded to the Yearly Meeting, 
and as no new business claimed attention, the meet- 
ing closed earlier than usual, with the feeling prevail- 
ing that it had been a profitable occasion. The ab- 
sence of a number of aged Friends who were formerly 
in attendance was very sensibly felt, as their labors 
had to devolve on those in the younger walks of life. 

e 1. E. 


THE QUESTION OF FRIENDS’ SCHOOLS. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
THe communication upon the above subject, from 
Mariana B. Truman, prompted, as it undoubtedly is, 
by an earnest desire to perform an important duty, 
that of encouraging and strengthening the home 
schools of Friends throughout the country, is well de- 
serving of especial notice. Any system of education 
that would encourage colleges and large boarding 
schools, at the expense of the home schools, would 
certainly be a most grievous mistake. No class in 
the community understands better than Friends the 
great importance of keeping their children, as much 
as possible, under the home influence while they are 
receiving their education. Hence, Friends are very 
properly averse to sending their children away from 
their homes to be educated, at an early age. 

In the first years of Swarthmore College, when 
the proportion of the Preparatory School was larger 
than at present, a considerable majority of our stu- 
dents were those not members of our Religious 
Society. Of latter years, as the College has in- 
creased, and the lower classes of the Preparatory 
School have been omitted, this proportion has great- 
ly changed, and, at present, about two-thirds of our 
students are children of Friends. Now, we are edu- 
cating a class of young men and young women who 
are to go out and do their part toward making the 
home schools what they should be, and thus extend- 
ing the influence of Swarthmore through all parts of 
our Society. A number of our former students, even 
thus early, before the College is 20 years old, are 
doing an excellent work in this respect, as teachers 
and trustees of the schools of the lower grades. The 
same amount of money that has been expended thus 
far upon Swarthmore College, if divided into smaller 
sums, and used to aid our Friends’ schools through- 
out the entire country, could not have been so pro- 
ductive of good, even to those schools themselves, as 
it is at present ; and it would have been by no means 
so far-reaching in its influence as it is devoted to the 
establishment of a college which not only operates 
directly upon a large number who seek its halls, but 
indirectly upon all the schools within the limits of 
our Religious Society. 

Without the expenditure of large means in one 





place it would be impossible to furnish the facilities 
for scientific research and investigation that become 
possible, and are brought within reach of a vast 
number, directly and indirectly, in such an institu- 
tion as Swarthmore College. Then, too, the influ- 
ence of the professors in the various departments, 
men and women of large ability and experience, and 
thoroughly and conscientiously devoted to their 
high calling, is felt for good long after the students 
leave their Alma Mater, and continues, indeed, a 
stimulus and an inspiration to them in their chosen 
lines of work or study throughout all their lives. 
As a result, even those who come here for a short 
course, and are not able to remain and graduate, 
have carried away with them a degree of culture and 
an incentive to higher work that have amply com- 
pensated them for the time and money spent. Then, 
too, as the college increases, and takes the place of 
the Preparatory School, the number of those who 
take the shorter courses constantly decreases, while 
a greater number each year are looking toward grad- 
uation, the number of the coming graduating class 
being 30, while the greatest number ever before 
graduated in one year was 18. Now, to keep up the 
ever advancing standard of our College, of course it 
must be managed on an entirely different basis from 
a school, as a large number of well qualified profes- 
sors in the various departments must be secured and 
retained. The salaries of these must not fall too far 


short of what their services will command elsewhere, 
: + a 
or we could not’ reasonably expect them to remain 


with us, All of the colleges that are really worthy 
of the name must depend upon endowments, that 
the higher education may be so cheapened as to be 
brought within the reach of all. Such endowment 
as Swarthmore has already received is all used in 
thus cheapening education to those who need it, and 
a very large number are thus assisted every year. 
Such students are often among the best, and are by 
no means considered in the light of charity students, 
in any sense, and usually their names are known 
only to the members of the small Endowment Com- 
mittee. In this matter Friends do not forget the in- 
junction—* Let not thy left hand know what thy 
right hand doeth.” Now we wish to make still more 
of this most valuable aid possible, by endowing some 
of the professorships. The “Appeal” on this subject 
does not seem to have been fully understood by all. 
The amount named ($40,000) seems a large sum for 
Friends of humble means to attempt to raise; but 
do these Friends consider that if the average contri- 
bution of all appealed to were $20 it would give at 
least $10,000 more than enough to endow one Pro- 
fessorship ! 

That it may be seen how Friends generally, who 
know Swarthmore well, feel about these subscrip- 
tions, let me give a few quotations from their letters. 
One sends a small subscription, and says: “I have 
added my mite, and would gladly make it more if I 
could. I wish thee success in thy work.” Another 
says: “I contribute my mite to the Endowment 
Fund. I am glad that thee asked for a suspension of 
judgment. I feel that thy ‘Appeal’ will do the 
work, I wish I could help thee more. Maybe I can 
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yet.” Another writes: “Thy circular is received, 
and I approve of the object, and would freely sub- 
scribe a thotsand dollars if I were able. But as Iam 
not, I send thee $25. If the effort for endowment 
fails, please apply it where it will be of use to the 
institution.” Two others write: ‘ We are very sorry 
not to make our amount more, but this is all we can 
now do. But as thee says every little helps, we send 
our names.” Another says: “My means are too 
limited to do much toward the end desired, but I 


| subscribe the sum opposite my name in a feeling of 


gratefulness toward the college, and am only sorry 
I am not able to do more.” Another, with a moder- 
ate subscription, adds: “Sincerely wishing that it 
were more, and trusting that the announcement of 
an Endowment may be made at the coming Com- 
mencement, I am the friend,” ete. 

A graduate sends five names, with subscriptions 
of $400, and says: “ I should be glad to give this sub- 
ject much more attention than I do; my time isso 
fully taken up by business that I have but little time 
for other duties.” A Western Friend, a minister, 
with two moder subscriptions, says: “I have 
made all the effort that way opened for in our small 
meeting.” A friend, who knows Swarthmore well 
from long personal observation, and a minister in our 
Religious Society, writes: “ Ever since hearing of thy 
project toendow a Professorship for Swarthmore, I have 
desired to add my mite, and though not able to do so 
now, I hope to be so against the needful time, and I 
greatly desire that the amount may be obtained. 
We feel a deep interest in the welfare of the college. 

I might add many pages of such expressions of 
interest in the work, but space forbids. 

Let me say, then, that I most heartily sympathize 
with what M. B. T. says of “ That good which is ex- 
tended to its utmost limits of good, shedding the 
fullest and broadest light upon the most;” i. ¢., 
“that it is the nearest approach to the One High, All 
Good.” I should not, therefore, for one moment, 
urge the claims of Swarthmore College, if I believed 
that its advantages were destined to be shared only 
by the exclusive few; but it is that it may do still 
more of the excellent work in which it has been en- 
gaged for nearly nineteen years, and that it may con- 
tinue to increasingly “ shed its fullest and broadest 
light upon the most,” that I have sent forth and am 
sending forth to Friends everywhere in this land my 
earnest “Appeal.” May our friends in the far West, 
and throughout the country, come yet to see and 


realize that to respond to this “Appeal ’’ according to 
their ability, is not by any means, “taking, as it 
were, the food which belongs to their children, and 
giving it to strangers.” 

In conclusion let me repeat what has in sub- 
stance been clearly implied, that the interests of 
Swarthmore College and of Friends’ home schools 
throughout the country, are not opposed to each 
other, but are identical. To aid either or any is to 
aid the others, as they are all necessary component 
parts of one great educational system, and they must 
constantly, more and more, act and react upon each 
other. Let us, therefore, see to it that we use every 
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proper effort to bring the advantages of them all 
within the reach of every member of our Religious 
Society. 


Epwarp H. Maar. 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 

MID-WEEK MEETINGS. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 
Wou tp it not add much to the interests of our Society 
if all our members’ children would attend our busi- 
ness meetings? If the members would remain in and 
hear the Discipline, etc., read, they would (I think) 
eventually feel a growth in the interests of the So- 
ciety, and our meetings, (which are often small in 
number), would be strengthened and increased by 
their youthful and helpful faces. 

I would ask parents generally to consider the im- 
portance of this subject; for let us bear in mind that 
the children of to-day are to be the men and women 
of to-morrow. Then how important that we older 
Friends should have the young to help us. 

I can say from experience that the atcendance of 
our mid-week meetings from childhood has afforded 
me more real comfort in life, than any other act I 
ever did; to feel that I was willing to lay aside all 
work and go in all sincerity of heart, and wait upon 
the Lord; for “ They that wait upon the Lord shall 
renew theirstrength ; they shall mount up with wings 
as eagles; they shall run and not be weary; they shall 
walk and not faint.” 


Kezian R. WILKINs. 
Medford, N. J. 


HOW ALAN CORSON BECAME A FRIEND. 
{The following communication appeared in the Nor- 
ristown, Pa., Herald, of the 18th of last month. In 
reprinting it, we may add that Alan W. Corson, re- 
ferred to, died within a few years, at the advanced 
age of 94, continuing throughout his life one of the 
most steadfast and valuable members of our Society. 
—Ebs.] 
THe year 1812 was one of much unsettlement. 
England had put one of her men-of-war up the Ches- 
apeake, burned the Capitol at Washington, the li- 
brary of Congress and came near capturing the 
President. The government called for the militia of 
the country. Alan W. Corson raised a company, 
procured himself a uniform,and was prepared to 
march his men. 

At the same time there came in tothe neighborhood 
of Plymouth a minister of the gospel of the Society 
of Friends, and put up at the house of Jacob Albert- 


son, Sr., a hospitable mansion, near the meeting- 


house, where Friends of like errands were very apt to 
go. The hostess kept her larder ready for such visit- 
ors, and a standing rib of cold roast beef was always 


in readiness ; the best bed in the house and the best 
seat at the table, made them feel they were welcome. 
He was a tall, thin man, much absorbed in his own 
thoughts, and no disposition to converse ; after break- 
fast on the following morning he walked out to the 
brick porch back of the house, and paced it back 


and forth with his hands behind his back, until he 
left for meeting. 
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As notice had been given ncischeaaih the farmers 
left their farms; the quarrymen, the blacksmith, 


the wheelwright and the storekeepers were all there, 
and the large house and its galleries were full. 

The stranger took his seat at the head of the galle- 
ry, and after a reasonable time of silence, rose with 
this text: “‘ Whence come wars and fightings among 
you. Come they not hence even of your lusts that 
war in your members. Ye lust and have not, ye kill 
and desire to have, and cannot obtain. Ye fight and 
war, yet ye have not because ye ask not; ye ask and 
receive not because ye ask amiss.” 

And as he looked into the earnest faces that met 
his own and that seemed to challenge his text, he 
said, “Give me time and I'll prove it to your satis- 
faction.” 

Boldness in a speaker is popular with the young. 

After he took his seat, at the end of a long dis- 
course, the meeting felt that he had made good his 
promise. 

In that meeting sat Alan W. Corson, a young man 
of about twenty-six years, and after the meeting he 
did not start for the war, his uniform was not needed ; 
he appeared in another and wholly different one, a 
plain coat, a plain hat, such as we knew him in, as 
long as he lived, such as any one now living saw him 
in, who ever saw him at all; and it was followed by 
an application to be received into membership of the 
Society of Friends. 

His life from that time on we all remembe or. Dur- 
as its later part he kept a school for advanced schol- 

, he ran his surveyor’s compass and his scrive- 
ner’s pen diligently. There is hardly a landowner in 
selitieeasery county but will find among his old 
titles one or more in his writing; he was executor, 
administrator, trustee, the drawer of wills 
and settler of estates, commissioner under appoint- 
ment of the Governor to lay out the streets of Nor- 
ristown, and engineer in locating the Plymouth rail- 
road. 

He was extensively read in books, and a botanist 
of advanced knowledge. 

On one occasion he was called into court to prove 
a signature to a paper, in which his name appeared 
as a witness. He had forgotten the circumstances 
connected with his name to the paper and ¢he de- 
fendant’s counsel sought to have him say that he 
might have written his name without seeing the sig- 
nature he witnessed. 

Such a thing seemed to be plausible, but, hesitat- 
ing for a moment and straightening himself up, he 
said he did not think, in his whole life, he had ever 
witnessed a signature that was not written before 
him, or acknowledged to have been done by the per- 
son who did it. 

’Tis said the one who furnishes a sinful thought 
to another, starts it on a journey through this world 
which, multiplying as it goes, causes many to sin. 
By a parity of reasoning when Elias Hicks, (the 
speaker above referred to), made a convert of Alan 
W. Corson he sowed the seeds of morality and use- 
fulness that took root on good ground and brought 
forth fruit an hundfed fold. J.M.A. 

Norristown, Second month 18, 1888. 


assignee, 
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SWARTHMORE NOTES. 


—The First-day afternoon class, organized by 
Prof. Smith for the study of Friends’ principles and 
testimonies, has been much interested for some 
weeks in a careful reading of the Disciplines of the 
different yearly meetings. The encouragement of a 
free interchange of views upon all subjects considered 
adds much to the interest. The attendance is volun- 
tary, but the number present is quite large, and con- 
sists mostly of those who are members of our Relig- 
ious Society. Other instructors sometimes come in 
and listen, or take part in the exercises, and visitors 
are occasionally present. The meeting is held from 
5 to 6 p. m. 

—See elsewhere in this paper, a reply from Swarth- 
more to the letter entitled “The Question of Friends 
Schools ” in our last issue. 


A STATEMENT OF VIEWS. ‘ 

A CONVERSATION BETWEEN A MINISTER OF THE SOCIETY 
OF FRIENDS AND ONE OF ANOTHER DENOMINATION. 
[We publish by request the following taken from FRIENDS’ 

INTELLIGENCER of Seventh month 10th, 1880.—Eps.] 

A sHort time since, a Friend traveling in truth’s ser- 
vice had an appointed meeting, which was attended by 
four ministers of other denominations. The Friend 
preached from these words: “If any man have not 
the spirit of Christ he is none of His.” This text 
was enlarged upon very clearly. 

The next day-this Friend was called upon by one 
of the four ministers, who said: “ Sir, I am here to 
know if you preached the true doctrines of your 
Society last night. I have been informed you do not 
believe in the Bible, nor in the divinity of Christ, 
nor in the atonement ; but if you preached your sen- 
timents last night you have been misrepresented. 
Tell me the difference bet ween that portion of Friends 
called ‘ Hicksites’ and the ‘ Orthodox,’ or orthodox 
Christendom generally. You seem to differ from 
them all, and yet last night you held up the Scriptures 
and the divinity of Christ more fully and beautifully 
than I ever heard it done before.” 

Our Friend replied: “I will endeavor to satisfy 
thee.” He asked, “ Dost thou believe that God is all- 
wise, that he is unchangeably the same, that his laws 
are perfect?” He answered, “I do.” “Then thou 
canst not believe a stream can rise higher than its 
fountain?” He said, “No.” “ Well, then, we are 
told in Scripture, ‘In the beginning was the Word, 
and the Word was with God, and the Word was 
God ; the Word was made flesh and dwelt among us, 
and we beheld his glory, as of the only begotten of 
the Father, full of grace and truth.’ This is what we 
recognize as the Word of God, even the power of 
God, uncreated, and the Scriptures are the fruit of 
this power. They are the words of God; they were 
created by this Word that was in the beginning, 
hence we cannot recognize them as the word of God, 
for they were created, and the Word of God never 
was created, but was in the beginning with God, and 
wasGod.” To this the response was, “ You are right.” 

On the next question our Friend said, ‘“‘ We be- 
lieve in the divinity of Christ, as well as the human- 
ity of Jesus. It was not the manhood alone that 


constituted the Son of God, but Christ in Jesus, or 
the Spirit in flesh, or God in man; thus was God 
manifest in the flesh of Jesus (and we beheld his 
glory, the glory as of the only begotten of the Fath- 
er, full of grace and truth.”) To this he assented, 
saying, “ That is true.” 

Our Friend then proceeded: “The atonement 
means the same thing. It is simply reconciliation. 
It is said in Scripture, ‘God was in Christ, reconcil- 
ing the world unto himself, as he said, ‘ This is my 
beloved son in whom I am well pleased.’ Now, what 
was it that pleased the Father? Was it not his full 
submission to the workings or influence of the Divine 
Spirit, which was given to him without measure ? 

“ Now, it is simply the life of Christ we recognize 
as being able to save us from sin or reconcile us to 
the Father. Here, then, is the difference between 
us; we say it is the life of Christ that reconciles the 
Father, or atones for the sins of the world. You say 
it is his death, and that death was brought about by 
the Great Omnipotent Being calling upon his enemies 
to help him accomplish the work of man’s salvation. 
But, according to the Scripture record, the devil put 
it into the heart of Judas to betray him into the 
hands of sinfal men, and a wicked, unbelieving peo- 
ple put him to death. 

“Now, if God designed to save the world by a 
sacrifice, why did he not have that sacrifice prepared 
by the hands of good men, as he had done under 
the Levitical priesthood? Can we suppose or be- 
lieve the all-wise and all-powerful Father needed to 
employ evil agencies in the work of man’s salva- 
tion?” 

The visitor, who had been an attentive listener, 
here exclaimed, “Is that the difference? You are 
right, and I will never more preach such doctrine. It 
certainly was the life of Jesus Christ that satisfied 
and reconciled the Father, and not the cruel death in- 
flicted on him by his enemies. I thank you kindly 
for this interview.” 


THE CHERUBIC PILGRIM. 
The following extracts are from a book of the above title, by 
Johannes Scheffer, born at Breslau, in 1624, died in 1677. Scheffer 


was at first a Lutheran, then became a Roman Catholic. The 
translation is by Ebilatis Scherb. 


“ Gop’s Spirit falls on me as dewdrops on a rose, 
If I but like a rose my heart to him unclose.” 
“The soul wherein God dwells—what church can holier 
be?— 
Becomes a walking tent of heavenly majesty.” 


“Lo! in the silent night a child to God is born, 
And all is brought again that ere was lost or lorn.” 


“ Could but thy soul, O Man, become a silent night, 
God would be born in thee, and set all things aright. 


“ Ye know God but as Lord, hence Lord his name with ye, 
I feel him but as love, and Love his name with me,” 


“ How far from here to heaven? Not very far, my friend; 
A single hearty step will all thy journey end.” 


“Though Christ a thousand times in Bethlehem be born, 
If he’s not born’ in thee, thy soul is all forlorn.” 


“ The Cross on Golgotha will never save thy soul, 
The Cross in thine own heart alone can make thee whole.”’ 
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“ Christ rose not from the dead, Christ still is in the grave, 
If thou for whom he died art still of sin the slave.” 


“ Hold there! 
thee ; 
Seekest thou for God elsewhere, his face thou’lt never 
see.” 


Where runnest thou? Know heaven is in 


“Tn all eternity no tone can be so sweet 
As where man’s heart with God in unison doth beat.” 


“ Whate’er thou lovest, man, that, too, become thou must. 
God, if thou lovest God ; dust, if thou lovest dust.” 


“ Ah, would the heart but be a manger for the birth, 
God would once more become a Child on earth.” 


“ Tmmeasurable is the Highest ; who but knows it? 
And yet a human heart can perfectly inclose it.” 
—Parish Visitor. 


MY OLD HOUSE. 


[Written by an aged woman on the eighty-fifth anniversary of 
her birthday.] 
I HAIL once more my natal day, 
Still in my tenement of clay, 
With many favors blest; 
And He who placed the structure here 
Can prop it up another year 
If He should think it best. 


Long has it stood through snows and rains, 
And braved life’s fearful hurricanes 
While many stronger fell. 
The reason why, we cannot see, 
But what to usseems mystery 
The Builder knows full well. 


But now ’tis weather-worn and old; 
The summer’s heat and winter’s cold 
Pierce through the walls and roof; 
’Tis like a garment, so worn out 
To mend there is no whereabout, 
So gone is warp and woof. 


The tottering pillars are so weak 

The poor old rusty hinges creak, 
The windows, too, are dim ; 

Those slight discomforts we’ll let pass, 

For, looking darkly through a glass, 
We catch a hopeful gleam. 


Nature and reason tell us all 
This shattered frame ere long must fall— 
When, where, or how is all unknown. 
We'll leave that to the Architect, 
And trust His wisdom to direct 
The taking of it down. 


And when you see it prostrate lie, 

Let not a tear bedim the eye— 
The tenant is not here. 

But just beyond time’s little space, 

She finds some quiet resting-place, 
No more to date her year. 


And though she walks with you no more, 
The world will move just as before— 
’Tis meet it should be so. 
Let each his house in order set, 
That they may leave without regret 
Whenever called to go. 
—Philadelphia Ledger. 
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“ HARD WORK AND NO HOLIDAY.” 


Ir does not take any supernatural gift of prophecy to 
foresee that some courses of conduct which are now 
tolerated or only mildly rebuked, will in the future 
be regarded as such wrong-doing that every con- 
scientious person will shun them as they now do any 
openly recognized iniquity. Among these is that 
suicidal overwork, which at present seems to be gen- 
erally regarded rather as an amiable and innocent self- 
sacrifice. It is lamented, of course, when, too late, the 
direful results of failure of power, illness, and prema- 
ture death, with their far-reaching afflictions, mani- 
fest themselves ; but even then it is held to be more 
a misfortune than a misdeed, and not infrequently 
warm praises are showered upon the unremitting en- 
ergy, zeal, and labor which have worked so much 
woe in the world. 

It is true that as yet most of those who injure 
themselves by overwork and over-anxiety, are not 
consciously and deliberately doing wrong. Many of 
them are, indeed, among the best and noblest men of 
the community—living the most valuable lives, and 
therefore the men of all others whom society can 
least afford to lose. It might seem as if the same in- 
telligence that enabled them to render the world 
such good service would also lead them to make that 
service permanent, by preserving their powers unim- 
paired for as long a period as possible. Often, how- 
ever, this bardly seems to occur tothem. With all 
their sagacity in other things, they fail to perceive 
that the brain which is ever kept’on the alert and 
the nerves which are never relaxed will surely give 
way, eitber gradually or suddenly, and fail to perform 
their office. Or, if at times they see this theoreti- 
cally, they hope that their strong constitutions may 
make them exceptions, or they fancy that circum- 
stances compel them to make the sacrifice, or they 
become so immersed in the present as to lose all 
sight of the future. 

Whatever be the cause, certain it is that this{folly 
and sin of overwork is one of which some of our 
most useful and estimable men and women are 
guilty. Occasionally we meet with a case more than 
usually aggravated, as the one mentioned in a late 
paper of a physician, who, but a little over 40 years 
of age, and in the full tide of practice, admitted toa 
brother physician that he had won his present posi- 
tion by “‘ sheer perseverance, bard work, and no holi- 
day.” “ But,” he added, ‘I am to-day a wreck. I 
have fatal disease of the heart, the result of anxiety 
and hard work. I know that I cannot live many 
months, and my parting words of advice to you are 
these: Never mind at what loss, take your six weeks’ 
holiday. It may delay your success, but will insure 
its development. Otherwise you will find yourself 
at my age a prosperous practitioner and a dying old 
man.” Six months after this conversation he died. 
Sad comment this, on the practical effect upon con- 
duct of superior knowledge, when not made a source 
of superior obligation ! 

It is indeed a serious question, how such unneces- 
sary tragedies may be made impossible. There is 
far too little attention paid to health by those who 
are in good health. Instead of studying how to keep 
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well, they live on, thoughtlessly and ignorantly, un- 
til sickness comes; and then, if through the skill of 
the physician and the struggles of Nature they re- 
cover, they resume their former mode of life until 
the next attack. If the wise physician could be the 
hygienic instructor also in the families for whom he 
prescribes,—if they would crave his advice, respect 
his judgment, and follow his council, in health as well 
as in sickness, there would soon be a marked im- 
provement in the well-being of our community. We 
should certainly have fewer cases of breaking down 
from over-work, for it would come to be regarded as 
not only unnecessary and unwise, but as a sinful 


waste of powers, of happiness, and of life.— Philadel- 
phia Ledger. 


CHANGES IN PALESTINE. 

(The following letter appears in a Western newspaper, it 
having been received in Chicago, from a person, a woman, 
who left that city for Jerusalem, some years ago, to await 
there “the second coming of Christ,”’—expecting that to 
occur in the flesh. Many of its details may be of interest, 
though the faith of the writer evidently includes many 
particulars which must be regarded as outward, rather than 
spiritual.—Eps. ] 

“ JerusaLeM, Nov. 23, 1887.—My dear friend: Your 
letter, which was duly received a week or two ago, 
brought your face very clearly before me, and I re- 
membered how you used to come to see Mother Gould 
from time to time, and how you always spoke to me 
of my own mother. It is a long time since I met 
you there, and many things have taken place since 
then. I was glad to hear that you were well, and in- 
terested in this land and this city. And I am very 
glad to tell you a few of the glorious things that we 
have been witnesses of during the six years we have 
lived here. When we arrived here, six years ago the 
26th of September, we numbered fourteen adults and 
five children. As we drove up from Jaffa we were 
deeply impressed with the desolation of the land, 
Not a spear of green could be seen anywhere ; the 
olive trees and vines were so covered with the gray 
dust of a hot, dry summer, that you never could im- 
agine there could be any green underneath, and the 
whole earth seemed dried to its foundations. We 
realized to the full that it was a land under the curse 
of God still, for sin. But we have never seen it look 
like that since that time. Every year it looks greener 
and greener, and now, so many of those barren hill- 
sides are covered with vineyards and olive yards, 
quite changing the appearance of everything. 

“You will ask what is the cause of this great 
change? God has promised that like as he brought 
all this evil upon this land,so he will bring great 
blessings unto it, and it has evidently begun by God 
sending more rain than for many thousand years. He 
sends beautiful showers and heavy dews where there 
used not to be any, and He sends clouds in summer, 
which were never known even twenty years ago. 
This tempers the heat, so that it does not dry up the 
ground so. Five years ago He sent,in July and 
August (months in which it never used to rain), three 
hours of rain in Jaffa, and sixteen hours in Damas- 
cus, and much all around, so that the American 
papers remarked upon it as a proof that the climate 
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of Palestine was changing. Also when we came here 
there were very few Jews coming back to this land, 
but the persecutions in Russia and Germany and 
other places began to drive them out, and, in spite of 
the edicts of the Sultan, they began returning to this 
land, buying land, planting and building, and getting 
possession of the trade of the citv; and so to-day 
there are many thousands more than when we came. 

“Jerusalem is in reality now in the hands of the 
Jews, so far as trade is concerned, and the Jew is no 
longer under the heel of the Mohammedan as he 
once was. They arealso rapidly building upa new city, 
exactly on the line of the description in Jeremiah 
xxxi.: 38-40, and Jeremiah xxxii., 43-44, so that even 
the Turks, who are in power, are taking notice of it, 
and are saying one to the other, ‘ It is God, and what 
can we do? And, dear friend, what can we say to 
all this but that God is rapidly fulfilling his word and 
the covenant he made with Abraham in our day, 
and we are witnesses of these things. God told us to 
come to Jerusalem and sit down and be instructed by 
him, and also witness what he was about to do in the 
earth that we might tell it to the generations follow- 
ing. Had we listened to our friends and not obeyed 
God we could not have seen the land just as it was, 
with the curse on it, and so been able to contrast it 
with what it would be when God began to restore. 
For no one has eyes for these things in Jerusalem 
but ourselves ; nevertheless they are facts. 

“ There is no mission work in this land that is doing 
any real good. The lives of the Christians are so 
contrary to the word of God that they are only false 
witnesses for him, and we are not looking for any 
good results to come from that part of work for Christ. 
But we are looking for John xvii. to be fulfilled— 
where Christ says that ‘when he had a body made 
perfect in one, even as he and the Father are one,’ 
then the world will believe that he was sent of the 
Father. For this we are pressing as a great prize 
set before us, and we are looking for such mighty 
things as the world never saw before. These are glo- 
rious days, and our hearts are full of joy at what is 
coming upon the earth. 

“With kind regards to your family, I am your 
loving friend, Ame.ia GouLp.” 


Tue theory is held by Prof. Mendeleef that petro- 
leum is produced by water which penetrates the 
earth’s crust, and comes in contact with glowing 
carbides of metals, especially of iron. The water is 
decomposed into its constituent gases; the oxygen 
uniting with the iron, while the hydrogen takes up 
the carbon, and ascends to a higher region, where 
part of it is condensed into mineral oil, and part re- 
mains as natural gas, to escape wherever and when- 
ever it can find an outlet. If this assumption is cor- 
rect, and a sufficient store of metallic carbides is con- 
tained in the earth’s interior, petroleum may con- 
tinue to be formed almost indefinitely, and yield a 
supply of fuel long after the coal has become ex- 
hausted. Prof. Mendeleef supports his views by pro- 
ducing artificial petroleum in a manner similar to 


that by which he believes the natura] product is 
made.— Exchange. 
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THE PLEASURE AND PROFIT OF ACHIEVE- 
MENT. 


Tue most certain and most precious of all the re- 
wards which come to faithful work in the very do- 
ing of it, is the discipline of mind and enlargement 
of soul which the work secures. The student who 
pursues knowledge diligently, gets in the pursuit 
what is far more important than knowledge, that is, 
training, discipline. This is doubtless the reason 
why God has so arranged the universe that we must 
work for what we get. It would be a misfortune to 
be put into easy possession of truth. “ It is the glory 
of God to conceal a thing.” It is better that we 
should acquire truth than that we should possess it 
without effort. Achievement is the condition of all 
real growth and greatness. The mere possession of 
knowledge could never make a fully developed man. 
The end of life is discipline and character. The pur- 
suit of knowledge, therefore, is quite as necessary as 
knowledge itself. The pursuit is as essential to the 
discipline as the knowledge. “The intellect,” said 
Aristotle, “ is perfected, not by knowledge, but by 
activity.” The same thought is put by Malebranche 
more strikingly still: “If I held truth captive in 
my hand, I should open my hand and let it fly, that 
I might again pursue and capture it.” 

This is one of the benefits which is reaped in the 
way to the goal of all search after truth, and of which 
nothing can rob the seeker. Effort, exertion, achieve- 
ment, are the divinely appointed conditions for the 
development of character. Working is like eating; 
he who does it gets the benefit of it. In this view, 
encouragement is not cut off even by apparent fail- 
ure. The child may fail a hundred times to perform 
some feat for which his size and strength are yet in- 
adequate. But the effort is exercising his limbs and 
developing his strength, and at length he will ac- 
complish it. The student may fail to solve his prob- 
lem to-day and to-morrow, but his study and think- 
ing are strengthening his mind and training his per- 
ceptions and reasoning powers, and he wil) probably 
find some morning, to his surprise, that he has solved 
it almost without effort. Thus we grow into the 
ability to do things. We cannot grow thus by any 
spasmodic effort. We grow by patient attention and 
application, and are surprised, when we look back 
upon our earlier stages of progress, to find that the 
impossible of an earlier stage of discipline and cul- 
ture, has grown easy and natural.—S. S. Times. 

Prety practised in solitude, like the flower that 
blooms in the desert, may give its fragrance to the 
winds of heaven and delight the unbodied spirits 
that survey the works of God and the actions of men; 
but it bestows no assistance upon earthly beings, 
and, however free from taints of impurity, yet wants 
the sacred splendors of beneficency.—Dr. Johnson. 


Tue soul which sees the will of God in the small- 
est things, and in things the most trying and over- 
whelming, receives them all with joy and reverence. 
And so that which others fear and shrink from, the 
faithful soul opens all its doors, so to speak, to receive 
with honor.—Selected. 


—————=3 


SIMPLE WORK THE GREAT WORK. 

I marvet when I think how simple are the powers 
by which the great work is done in the world. I 
marvel when I look around and see the few men here 
and there using the simplest powers of our human 
nature,—using their courage, purity, truthfulness, 
kindliness,—and lifting their little bit of the world 
by their exercise. It seems to me to open the vast 
prospect of the future: that the world is to be devel- 
oped, not by the attainment of great effects by indi- 
viduals, not by striking or singular and star-like na- 
tures that are to shine forth and take possession of 
the world, but by the consecration of the smallest 
powers everywhere ; by the men whoare fishing with 
a little skill, and exercising their power upon poor 
material, simply taking the finer material with the 
finer impulses, and doing the best that they can do 
with the powers that God has given them. This is 
the encouragement of the weakest among us, while it 
is the glory of those upon whom God may have be- 
stowed any larger powers. 

Are we not like great musicians playing little dit- 
ties upon wonderful instruments? Are we not like 
artisans spending their time and tools upon poor lit- 
tle accomplishments, and holding them up for the 
admiration of other men only because those other 
men are not doing anything greater? We need not 
to have any new faculty put into us, but just purely 
and simply to give fulfillment to the faculties we have, 
to make ourselves capable of what God meant when 
he sent us into the world. 

That is the contribution which each one may make 
to the salvation of the world. And there shall never 
be given to us, in any celestial glory which we may 
attain, anything that is not implied in us now. The 
humanity of heaven shall be nothing but the human- 
ity of earth lifted to its full activity, filled with the- 
divinest impulses, made cognizant of its greatest. 
powers, and made ambitious for its completest work. 
God grant us the beginning of that heaven now !— 
From an address to Harvard students by Phillips Brooks. 


Nora seed on the face of the earth could be made 
to grow by what is popularly known as force or 
power. But by influences so gentle that they are 
hardly appreciable the acorn swells into the storm- 
defying oak, and a continent presents its annual bur- 
den of golden grain and luscious fruit. Many a flinty 
rock, on which the chisel could make but little im- 
pression, has been disintegrated and decomposed by 
atmospheric and climatic influences, and now mingles 
with the dust of the earth. Many a wayward son, 
whom authority and harshness were hurrying to ruin, 
has been saved by the gentle tones or the pleading 
tears of his mother. Many aculprit, unmoved by the 
severest punishment, and by the agents of muscular 
morals given over as incorrigible, has been brought 
to penitence and reformation as a sister of charity or 
an angel of mercy touched the divine chord in his 
soul, and recalled the associations of his childhood 
and the prayers his mother taught him. The Beati- 
tudes of Christ have blessed and saved more storm- 
tossed and suffering souls than all the anathemas of 
the world.—Eli Fay. 
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HONESTY IN BUSINESS. 

A cLoTHinG dealer in an interior town had occa- 
sion to visit the city to purchase goods. While he 
was gone, a young man entered the store to buy a 
coat. A salesman waited upon the customer, and 
showed him acoat plainly marked $7. The customer 
tried it on, and said in a pleasant, confiding way, “I 
want a good article, and I can afford to pay a little 
more.” The salesman showed him many coats, and 
finally, having removed the tag, again offered him the 
seven-dollar coat which had fitted him at first, and 
said, “ Here is a coat, a fine article, just your fit, which 
I can sell you for $12.” The coat was again tried on, 
the young man seemed pleased, paid his money, and 
went away. On the merchant’s return, the salesman, 
with a smile of triumph all over his countenance, 
rushed up to him, and boasted of what he had done. 
The merchant looked grave. He only said, “ Does 
any one know who the customer was?” A little boy 
had recognized him as a workman in a neighboring 
factory, and remembered his name. The merchant 
sent for the young man, told him of his mortification, 
gave him back $5, and the privilege of returning the 
coat if he chose, and then said to the salesman: “ Now, 
sir, I wlll pay your week’s salary, and I wish you to 
go. If you cheat my customers, you have not princi- 
ple enough not to cheat me. If Ican’t have my peo- 
ple sell goods honestly, I will go out of business. 
Good day, sir.”—Dry Goods Chronicle. 


ALCOHOL, like its twin brother, tobacco, produces 
a disease that craves and demands of its victim a con- 
stant supply of that which has produced it, and in an 
increased quantity. It is almost impossible fora per- 
son to reform permanently who continues to use to- 
bacco, the effect of which on the stomach and the 
nervous system is such as to excite and continue the 
craving for stimulants ; and not more than one in ten 
does permanently reform who continues its use. Nu- 
merous cases might be cited to prove this. The evil 
effects which the use of tobacco produces in our 
young men,—deranging the nervous system, produc- 
ing thirst, and creating a desire for stimulants,—and 
the effect it produces in those that are endeavoring 
to reform from the use of alcohol, are not properly 
appreciated.—New Church. 

NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 

—W. W. Corcoran, the venerable philanthropist, died at 
his residence, in Washington, D. C., on the morning of the 
24th ult., in his ninetieth year. 

—There are now six papers devoted entirely to the news 
and progress of woman suffrage in the United States. 

—The rapidity with which Anglo-Saxon literature is 
pouring into Japan is illustrated by the statement that 
85,000 English and 119,000 American books were imported 
by the subjects of the Mikado last year. 

—Mwme. Floquet, wife of the French statesman, is an 
active promoter of technical schools for girls, which she 
aids both with money and social influence. She is also in- 
terested in homes for servants, and offices and homes where 
Alsatian girls can obtain shelter and places. It was she who 
thought of celebrating the opening of the new Hotel de 
Ville by a lunch to the children of the communal schools 
of Paris, 


go fore ten men than that woman. 





——————== 


—Hester Morris, of Wyoming Territory, was the first 
woman in the United States ever appointed Justice of the 
Peace. While she was in office she was a terror to a certain 
class of evil-doers. “ Yes,” the half-inebriated rough 
would plead on his arrest, “‘ I been a beatin’ my wife again. 
I know it; but*’don’t send me up ’fore Mis’ Morris. I rather 
I rather be tried by a 
man.” 

—Near the town of Soleure, in Switzerland, a bird’s 
nest was recently found which was constructed entirely of 
the imperfect watch springs thrown out from the work- 
shops. It has been deposited in the local museum. 

—The latest gift to Harvard is a large and completely 
equipped addition to the Museum of Comparative Zodlogy, 
funds for which have been raised through the efforts of Pro- 
fessor Goodale. 

CURRENT EVENTS. 

PRESIDENT CLEVELAND and his party returned from 
their trip to Florida, on the 26th instant, having been ab- 
sent since the beginning of the week. 

An “interview” with James G. Blaine, at Florence, 
Italy, has been published in the (American) newspapers, 
in which he emphatically reiterates his purpose not to 
permit the use of his name as a candidate for President. 

HEAVY rains and the breaking up of ice caused some 
floods at the close of last week along the Susquehanna 
and other rivers, but the damage done was less than some- 
times. At Port Deposit there was no “‘ gorge ” of the ice. 

Tue Alumni of Cornell University gave a banquet in 
New York on the evening of the 24th ult. In speaking of 
co-education President Charles Kendall Adams said: “ The 
experiment, we think, is a success. The girls have been 
sedate, studious, and circumspect in their conduct. There 
has been no scandal in the College, and nothing has oc- 
curred to make any one regret co-education or make a 
change in our views regarding it.” 

THERE has been a very general resumption of labor in 
the coal mines of the Schuylkill region, and no trouble is 
now anticipated there. 

A DISPATCH from San Remo says that the German phy- 
sicians in attendance on the Crown Prince of Germany 
have discovered with the microscope cancerous matter in 
the phlegm coughed up by the patient. It appears to be 
generally understood that bis situation is increasingly un- 
satisfactory. 

A pIsPpATcH from Mount Vernon, Illinois, on the 27th 
inst., says the weather had continued extremely cold, and 
the homeless had suffered greatly during the preceding 
forty-eight hours. The Finance Committee has issued a 
card to the general public stating that all subscriptions re- 
ceived will be devoted to the purchase of building material, 
household furniture, and other articles necessary to provide 
the destitute and needy with shelter. 


NOTICES. 


*,* Henry T. Child expects to attend Abington Friends’ 
meeting on First-day morning, Third month 11th, and 
give an illustrated lecture on Temperance at the same 
place at 2.30 p. m. (to which all are invited.) 


*,* Joseph B. Livezey expects to attend Friends’ meet- 
ing at Green street, Philadelphia, on next First-day morn- 
ing, (4th instant), and to be at Germantown in the after- 
noon, and Girard Avenue in the evening. 


*,* A circular meeting will be held in Washington, D. 
C., at Friends’ meeting-house, near Eighteenth and I streets, 


| on First-day, the 4th of Third month, at the time of their 
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regular meeting, at 11 o’clock. Friends at adistance, feeling 
an interest are desired to attend. 


*,* The Burlington First-day School Union will meet at 
Mt. Holly, Seventh-day, Third month 10th, at 10.30 a. m. 
All interested in the work are cordially invited. 
WILLIAM WALTON, } 
MaaaieE D. RoGErs, } Clerks. 


*.* Friends’ Charity Fuel Association will meet Sev- 
enth-day evening, Third month 3d, at 8 o’clock, in Parlor 
1520 Race street. 

WILtraAM Heacock, Clerk, 

*.* Philadelphia First-day School Union will meet at 
Race street meeting-house, Sixth-day evening, Third month 
9th, at 8o’clock. Reports from the schools are expected, 
and the objects and advantages of the children’s annual 
meeting considered. 

JosEPH M. TRUMAN JR., } ~... 
Sarau M.Hotcoms, — | ~/erks. 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies, 
wholesomeness. 
cannot be sold in competition with the multitude of low test, 


A marvel of purity, strength, and 
More economical than the ordinary kinds, and 


short weight, alum, or phosphate powders. Sold only in cans. 
ROYAL BAKING PowDER Co., 106 Wall-st., N. Y. 
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FRIENDS’ CALENDAR FOR 1888 
NOW READY. 
A handsome lithographed card bearing a tablet, giving a care- 


fully selected quotation from Friends’ writings for each day of 


the year. Price, 0 cents. By mail, 55 cents. 


FRIENDS’ ALMANAC FOR 1888. 


Containing an account of the times and places of holdin 
the meetings of Friends on the continens of America. Price, 1( 
centseach. $1.00 per dozen 


FRIENDS’ POCKET ALMANAC FOR 1888. 


Price, 10 cents each. $1.00 per dozen. 
FOR SALE BY 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


S. W. Cor. [5th and Race Sts., Philadelphia. 


*,* Joseph B. Livezey, an approved minister from Upper 
Greenwich, N. J., with a minute from his meeting, setting 
him at liberty to attend and appoint meetings within the 
limits of Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting, expects to at- 
tend on First-day next, (4th inst.), Green street meeting, 
at 10.30, a. m.; Germantown, at 3, p. m.; Girard avenue, at 
7.30, p. m. 


*,.* There will be a Circular Meeting held at Chester, 
in Friends’ meeting-house, on Market street below 3d, on 
First-day next, the 4th inst., at 3 p. m., to which Friends 
are cordially invited. 


*,* Quarterly meetings®in Third month will occur as 
follows : 

2. Nottingham, Little Britain, Pa. 

3. Whitewater, Milten, Ind. 
5. Prairie Grove, West Liberty, Io. 
8. Salem, Woodstown, N. J. 
12. Baltimore, Aisquith St., Md. 
15. Haddonfield, Moorestown, N. J. 
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Memoranda for those who will aid in Sending 
in Subscriptions. 


Rates for the Year 1888. 
Single subscriptions, $2.50 per year. 
8 copies, $2.25 each, a year. 
15 copies, $2.00 each, a year. 
Sz Note the change in last item from previous years. 


“No Agents.” 

We recognize no one as our “‘ Agent” with the single exception 
of Friends’ Book Association, 15th and Race Sts., Philadel: 
phia. Those Friends whoget up Clubs for the paper must 
be regarded as the agents of those subscribing through 
them. When money reaches our hands we receipt for it our- 
selves, and no one, (except F. B. A., as above), is author 
ized to receipt for us. 


Concerning Clubs. 

a. It is, of course, our desire to get new subscribers, and re- 
tain old ones. Unless Clubs belp to do one or both of these 
things, they do not aid the paper. We therefore hope to 
have in them (in the $2.00 Clubs, especially) some new ones. 
This is difficult, of course, in some localities, and in such 
we will not exact, though we desire it. 

b. Names and money, for clubs, should be sent to us in one, 
two, or at most three, instalments Wecan wait till the per- 
son getting up the club is ready with the money, but we 
cannot accept single names and money, (unless for new 
subscribers), at intervals through the year,on Club ac- 
count. 


Subscribers’ Names. 

When sending clubs, please carefully designate all ‘‘new"’ 
names; and in renewals, please use the same name as 
the paper has been coming to ;—if for any reason the 
name is changed, please call our attention to this fact. 


Discontinuances. 

We do not discontinue a paper, (unless for continued delin- 
quency in payment), without the order of the subscriber. 
Persons wishing to ‘‘ stop"’ must so notify us. 


For 1888 is better th: and should be in the bands 


of every person contemplating buying 
PLANTS ~ BULBS,2 SEEDS, 


thousands of Illustrations, and nearly 150 pages, telling 
what to buy, and where to get it, and naming lowest prices 
for honest goods, Price of GUIDE only 10 cents, includ- 
ing a Certificate good for 10 cents worth of Seeds. 
JAMES VICK, pee 
Rochester, N. Y¥, 
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POOP OOC OTe es a 


This Company furnishes ALL DesrRaBLE Forms of LirE and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual NET 


Cost. 
IONS. 


Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. 


INCORPORATED 1836, CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


THE GIRARD 
LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY, AND TRUST CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
No. 2020 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL $50,000. 


It is PuRELY MuTUAL; has Assets of nearly TEN MILLIONS and a SurPLus of about Two MILL- 
saz ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE.-@a 


Vice Pres. HORATIO 8. STEPHENS. 


Sec. HENRY C. BROWN. 


SURPLUS, $1,400,000. 
Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guarcian, Trustee, Committee, 
or Receiver, and Receives Deposits on Interest, 
also Insures Lives, Grants Annuities, 


President, EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, 
Vice President and Treasurer, HENRY TATNALL. 
Actuary, WM. P. HUSTON. 
Assistant Treasurer, WILLIAM N. ELy. 
Solicitor, GEORGE TUCKER ‘BISPHAM 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


409 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President and Actuary, ASA 8. WING, Manager of In- 
surance Sepestnent, JOS. ASHBROOK, Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULKE. 





quitéble — 


quite COMPANY. 


CAPITAL 71 rea 


PAID 1N (CASH), ; 
DEBENTURES — 


Bearing 6 per cent., running ten years, and based exclusivel 
upon Western Farm Mortgages, and held in trust by the Ame 
can Loan and Trust 
bondholders. Their safety, time to run, and rate of interest 
make them the most desirable investment now offered. Also 


GUARANTEED FARM MORTGAGES. 


OFFICES: 


NEW YORK, 208 Broadway. 
BOSTON, 28 Court Street. LONDON, ENGLAND. 


SEND FOR PAM PH LET. 


$2,000,000. 
1,000,000 





THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 
DING SPECIALTIES. 


ALL VARIETIES, SIZES AND PRICES 
FINE EVER-BLOOMING PERPE TUAL, 
CLIMBING AND MOSS ROSES. 
NEW AND RARE FLOWER SEEDS. 
ar ANTS, New Moon Flower, Clematis, Spring Bulbs, 
LILIES, New Chrysanthemums, and our Wonderful 
ENTAL ga id pa Wi Everything sent gafel 
ore ail L% offer Choice NE 
and RLING A TIES in all departments. 
ss +4 ronBicgey| Y isred, ‘giroses, r 
Bets NTS. and 8 “iS ie 
et so yene8 Set Ag * 
Ae 


3 Preenhouses. 


eo ee Guntanese 


EE & CONAR 
WEST GROVE, CHESTER CO. PA. 


LypiA A. MURPBRY, 


ROSE GRO 


PLAIN and FANCY MILLINER. | 


ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS. 
587 FRANKLIN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
(2 doors below Green.) 





mpany of New York for the benefit of the | 


PHILA.,S.E. cor.4th & Chestnut. | 





| The most popular plain surface paper made. 


GEORGE W. HANCOCK, 
REAL ESTATE, 


Money To Loan ON MorRTGAGE. 
PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE COLLECTION OF RENTs AND 
GENERAL CARE OF PROPERTY. 


. J No. 717 Walnut Street, 
OFFICES: { Fortieth & Lancaster Avenue. 


G AFEIVESTHENTS 





Surplus, %$355,0 
In our $5 t Department, in ad of 


9 paying 

42: ora = Sarenee Seeunensenans 
fm ag ie for mentioned 

100 % are also payable 


in cash on 
in amon se as wae Bc 
- amoun' an “pyar Ss, at 
halt pears EG, 
interest and 


Seeoeh, Meeaiena Million ania op 0 
t O% is Seomties reser nes 
J.B. WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO. 


LAWRENCE,KANSAS. 
New York Mng'r, HENRY DICKINSON, 243 Broadway. 


| FELT OR CARTRIDGE PAPERS 


TWENTY CENTS¢PER ROLL. 
When 
hung produce a soft and pleasing effect to the eye. 
Neat and pretty Gold Paper as low as 15 cents. 
We will send free, to any address in the country, 
a full line of samples with borders to match. 

A. L. DIAMENT & CO.., 


1206 Market St., Phila. 


QUEEN &C0.924 CHESTNUTS? 
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~ FRIENDS’ \ WEDDING INVITATIONS. Send for Samples. No Charge. 


NO. 908 ARCH STREET, |) I % ON PHILADELPHIA, TA, PENNA. 
FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES, Oorrectly and Handsomely Bngrossed. 


S. F. BALDERSTON & SONS 
WALL PAPERS. CEILING; DECORATIONS. WINDOW SHADES. 
NO. 902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, (One square from 9th and Green Station), PHILADELPHIA. 


CAPITAL, $750,000. SURPLUS, $349,307. 


AVINGS mee 


J. B. WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO. 


17 Years’ Experience. $10,363,800 Loaned. $6,450,681 of Interest 
and Principal returned to Investors. No delay. Not a dollar lost. 


To encourage savings, the obligations of this Company are given in amounts of $5 and upwards, with 
5“ interest coupons attached. These obligations can, at any time, be exchange' for 6 % First Mortgage Rea] 
Kstate Debenture Bonds of this Company, in amounts of S300 and upwards, securities deposited with, and 
bonds fey by, THE FARMERS’ LOAN AND TRUST CO., of New York. 


This is a great opportunity for persons of small means. 
% DEBENTURE BONDS 1.0 cecsee WrAhcsr, 
Ss ACCRUED ere 
For pamphlet with full information, and 


0 B. WATKINS L. M. CO., Seavhen ten takes, 
Or HENRY DICKINSU vs New York vanawakurrad 243 Brandway. 


PHILADELPHIA MORTGAGE AND TRUST CO. 


OFFERS SAFE INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 
CAPITAL, $500,000, (Full Paid). 822 CHESTNUT STREET. 


and 7 - cent. MORTGAGES and its own FIVE PER GENT. REAL ESTATE TRUST BONDS 
secure special deposit of First Mortgages on Real Estate worth two-and-one-half ti am- 
ount of the i ortgage, and the capital of the Company. Transacts general Trust and teenie haben 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 

GEO. D. KRUMBHAAR, BENJ. MIL™.ER, R. T. McCARTER, Jr. GEO. JUNKIN, 
President. Vice-Pres. & Manager. Secretary and Treasurer, Solicitor. 
Drrecrors: Geo. D. Krumbhaar, Charles Platt, Isaac J. Wistar, Edward Hoopes, —— 8S. Harris, Winthrop Smith, 

Chas. Huston, Chas. L. Bailey, F. B. Reeves, Jno. H. Catherwood, Geo. D. McCreary, Chas. 
H. Benen, 9 Wm. H. Ingham, Thomas Woodnutt, Lawrence Lewis, Jr. 


\ [ ORTG. ORTGAGES Principal and Interests GUARANTEED. Best of Reference furnished. Dur- 

ing the past five years we have furnished these 6} and 7 per cent. Ist Mortgages 

on Western “on Western farms to many it to many investors in Penn., N. J., Del., N. ¥.,and Md. Ask those who hold them how they 
like them. Company Incorporated 1885. Send for bulletin describing Loans now on hand for sale. 


6% 2s. DES MOINES LOAN & TRUST COMPANY. 7 2% 


—OFFICES— 


703 WALNUT ST., Philadelphia. | 38 PARK ROW, New York. 


EDWARD FORSYTHE, Mang’ ‘ RICH. E CARPENTER, Mang’r. 


JARVIS- CONKLIN MORTGAGE TRUST COMPANY, 
144 8. ad oanrt eUAREL INIA. 
CAPITAL PAID UP,. . . «  $1,000,000.00. 
SURPLU Jae as Be or 6) Scheie 2 ne 
SERVE. LIABILITY, ... . « _ 1,000,000.00. 


PHILADELPHIA DIRECTORS: ADVISORY 1 BOARD OF PHILA. STOCKHOLDERS: 
WILLIAM HACKER, 8. ROBINSON COALE, CRAIGE LIPPINCOTT, RICHARD L. AUSTIN. 

JOHN M. SHRIGLEY, JAMES SLEICHER, RICHARD W. CLAY, WILLIAM P. BEMENT. 
GUARANTEED TEN YEAR SIX PER CENT. DEBENTURE BONDS AND GUARANTEED MORTGAGES 
CALL OR SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 

E. H. AUSTIN, Manager. 
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